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In Slave Shil), Eric Cordcr told the story of the voyage 
across from Black Africa to the New W’^orld. Slave describes 
the awful reality of life on a typical American plantation. 
It is a brutal story of men and women sold at auction, of 
young girls forced to gratify their masters’ lust, and of 
slaves tortured until their only instinct was to strike back. 
For the slave-merchants disporting themselves in Alabama 
bars, the suffering of their merchandise was ati irrelevancy. 
For those whose ships came in, a young negro might fetch 
as much as a barrel of Bourbon on the open market. 
Shattered by the forces of unrest and upheaval that pre- 
ceded the Civil War, the slaves and their masters become 
caughi up in a fren/; of violence, cruelly and hatred. With 
savage realism Slax'e unforgettably reveals the depravity 
and the degeneration behind the arisloiralic front of the 
‘Old South’. 
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Jud lay motionless on his back, stretched full length on 
the dirt floor. He stared at the high ceiling, blinking only 
after long intervals, and then with nothing more than a 
single lowering and raising of his lids, something that 
seemed deliberately executed rather than instinctive. He 
was listening to the grumbled angry mutterings and the 
occasional hoarse shouts, the sound of hammers driving 
nails into platforms as hasty repairs were maefe, infrequent 
horse whinnies and snorts, and a blacksmith’s sledge ring- 
ing against an anvil. The market was stirring, stretching, 
coming to life. 

Jud flexed, then relaxed, then flexed again the muscles 
of his right arm. I’he arm was asle<ip. Around its wrist 
was 'xi\ iron shackle which was attached by eight links of 
chain to tlK shackle circling the left wrist of the slave 
beside him. Their right and left legs were similarly 
fastened. One docs not move much in sudi a position, 
and circulation is at best sporadic. 

Jud rolled on to his right side so he could scratch the 
itching skin around the edges of the iron. His partner 
was awake, but neither of them spoke. No one spoke. 
"I’hcre were only a few groans, a few coughs. 

Fear crouched heavy in the strong-walled sluT: big and 
black, whiskered mu/zlc twitching, claws unsheathed, tail 
silently lashing the floor. Jud could sense it. Could smell its 
breath. 

When you get sold in Memphis, you get sold down 
South. And when you get sold down South . . . 

Jud wondered what it would be like to be afraid. He 
had been once, at least he now thought that he had, and 
he tried to remember it. He couldn’t. He saw scenes, but 
the scenes evoked nothing in him save a very vague and 
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ill-defined sense of loss. His mother. He remembered she 
wore a bright yellow turban that day. And he remembered 
that she was very bhek, like darkness when the moon is 
behind clouds. He knew she was his mother because she 
used to come and play with him sometimes on the planta- 
tion where he’d first lived, and because she cried and held 
him so tightly that he hurt on the day he was sold. He 
remembered too that Tiligman paid only forty-five dollars 
for him. He must have been very small. 

There was a grating sound as the two heavy cross-bars 
were pulled free on the other side of the thick oak door. 
Then the door swung in and a man in shirt sleeves carrying 
a coiled bulhvhip and wearing knee-high leather boots 
entered. From the brightness of the light that silhouetted 
the man, Jud reckoned it to be well past dawn. Eight, 
possibly eight-thirty. The buyers would be arriving soon. 

“All right, niggiihs,“ the man shouted, “wake upl That's 
it. ever' one of you. Lord Almighty, l)ut it stinks in here. 
Don' none of you know no better'll to dirty yourselves? 
Blessed Jesus, what a passel I got this time. 

“Now listen, nigguhs, cause ifn you don', you gonna 
have the miseries the rest of your nalural-born days. Hear? 
Not jus' from no whuppin' you get this afternoon, but 
ever’ day from when your raasta club you outta bed to when 
you drag your busted ass back to sleep. But ifn you listen, 
you not gonna have no miseries. No, you gonna have easy 
work and delights fo' the rest of your days. You gonna 
have no more'n a hunnert pounds of cotton to pick each 
day, and you gonna have warm clothes in the winter, 
and meat with your mush three times — maybe more — 
each week, and you gonna have a masta that give you no 
labourin' on Sunday and that ain’t hardly gonna beat you 
at all. 

“Now, any of you hankerin' to know jus' how you gonna 
get all this?'' 

There was a great shifting of chains and limbs. Heads 
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bobbed, mouths gaped, eyes were wide upon the auctioneer. 
All of the paired slaves were sitting up. 

“Yes, Mastal” called a young buck, and it was as if he 
had pulled the lever which opened the floodgates. 

The silence was drowned in a babble of voices. 

The white man raised his still coiled whip. “Enuff. 
Enuff there. Then what you do is get them gennelmen 
who’ll be lookin’ and biddin’ on you to think you the best, 
the soundest, and the strongest nigguh they ever did see. 
You don' make no trouble. You step quicker’n a rabbit 
over burnin’ coals. You stand tall and you stand strong. 
You get you’self a masta who gonna pay a*lot of money 
£o’ you. Because that’s the gennelman who gonna value 
you and treat you good. 

“But if’n you don* look good and a man buy you cheap, 
why he gonna treat you cheap and work you like to kill 
you. And he gonna tear meat off you fo’ no more’n scratchin’ 
a fl\ outta your wool.” 

He flipped the whip backward to its full length, and 
lashed out and cracked the splayed tip against a board ten 
feet distant. A long splinter was ripped out, leaving a rough 
white wound. 

“But if any of you frets me, there ain’t gonna be enuff 
left of you fo’ me to sell. Unnerstan’?’’ 

They did. Very well. 

They were taken out in groups of ten to be washed, 
greased, temporarily reclothcd if they needled it, and 
auctioned off. Since the shed in which Jud was enclosed 
was only one of four bins of male slaves, he wasn’t called 
until mid-afternoon. The day moved slowly, and the worsen- 
ing tempers of the auedoneer and his assistants testified 
that it was a hard day. The new cotton cycle was about to 
begin, and planters needed good strong field hands. The 
bidding on likely-looking bucks was spirited and high. But 
the chief auctioneer refused to run through his prime stock 
in one lump. This would have lost him his best buyers. 



They’d make their purchases quickly and then leave the 
market, and the auctioneer would have to sweat for each 
penny he managed to drag out of the tight-fisted men who 
remained. So he spaced his merchandise, refusing to offer 
the next group of bucks until he had sold a group of the 
very old or very young, those who were infirm and those 
who were sickly, and the females — which were not in much 
demand this day unless they had either several years of 
good breeding ahead of them, or were very beautiful, or 
had some unique skill. The system was hard on nerves and 
tempers, particularly since many of the buyers had skipped 
lunch so as not to miss a good bargain and were uncomfort- 
able, but prices were high, and occasionally the auctioneer 
could needle a man into buying an inferior slave out of 
sheer impatience. 

As the shed emptied, those who remained grew progres- 
sively more talkative. Sometimes Jud listened to llicm, 
without any real interest, but mostly he did not. He could 
do simple sums, and so he occupied himself for a while 
by counting the number of slaves in the shed and by 
subtracting the number removed each time the white men 
came. 

“I goan be sold up North,” announced a slim man willi 
yellowish eyes. “My masta goan take me up to Richman’. 
That in Virgiiry where I birthed.” He looked around 
suspiciously, and lowered his voice. “A big white man 
goan see me there. A big white man who talk partic’lar 
like they does in the Bible. And he goan steal me ’svay. 
Him an’ his white fren’s. They goan make me free.” 

There was a tangible stiffening among most of them at 
the word “free”. There were free niggers. Somewhere. 
Even those who hadn’t lived in or around cities or big 
towns knew that. Everyone’s master had railed against 
“abolitionists” at one time or another. But for many of 
them freedom was an apocryphal thing, a somewhat un- 
natural and highly suspect concept. And dangerous. Above 
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all else, dangerous. It poisoned niggers. A poisoned nigger 
is a useless nigger, and a useless nigger might as well be 
dead. 

“You crazy, nigguh. You been hit in the haid.” 

“Ain’t nothin’ goan make you free ’cept a grave.’’ 

“You hush that, nigguh. They hear you talk moon-crazy 
an’ they bloody us all.” 

“It true,” the thin man protested. “I knows it true. I got 
me a charm,” he said smugly. “I paid a witchlady a whole 
siUuh dolla’ fo’ it.” Around his neck was a thong. He 
dipped liis hand beneath his shirt and held out the charm 
the length of the thong for the scrutiny of* those nearest 
him. It was a curved polished piece of sassafras root 
studded in a cabalistic design with tiny coloured bead 
fragments. 

“Lemme see.” A greedy voice, a grasping hand. 

'I he thin man thrust the charm quickly back under the 
protective cover of his shirt. “No. suh. That my ticket 
to freedom. Ain’t nobody touch it.” 

The young man who’d readied for the charm moved 
as close to ^iie ihiii man’s side as his chained partner would 
allow. “Whut you goan do when you free?” Disappoint- 
ment, envy, and a kind of vicarious hope were all present 
in his voice. 

“Whut I goan do?” 

“Yes. Whut it really mean to be free?” 

The slim man scratched his head. “Well, i' mean . . . 
it mean nobody goan wliup you for nothin’.” 

“An* it mean you kin sleep all day if’n you want,” 
volunteered another man. 

“How yon goan eat il’n you doan work?” 

“Why, you gets nigguhs of yo’ own, an’ they does all the 
work.” 

“You git a little land of your own,” said Jud’s partner, 
“an’ )ou grow a little cotton an’ some greeneries. You 
work some ever’ day and you docs ’zactly whut you wants 
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with the rest of your time.” He pulled against the chain 
that bound him to Jud. “Ain’t that right?” 

“I don’ know,” Jud said. “I’m not free. I don’ know 
what it means.” Then he closed his eyes, cushioned his 
head with his left arm, and thought about nothing. 

“Niggers can’t be free,” said someone behind Jud. “Ain’t 
no nigger kin take care of hisself. Not even the ones up 
North that thinks they free. They all starve if’n white 
men doan give ’em money and take care of ’em.” 

“Tha’s right,” said another voice. “If they wasn’t no 
white men in this world, then all the poor nigguhs be dead 
before the firs’ bloom come.” 

Jud found the discussion meaningless. Everything was 
as it was. Everything was obvious. And he cared little about 
any of it. 

The thin man and Jud were taken out in the same 
group. They were marched, ten of them, to the smithy 
by an overseer who laid his leather strap liberally across 
their backs and legs. It was not as punishment or through 
any singular malevolence, but merely as a matter of course 
and to keep them moving. A strapping is painful, but it 
doesn’t break the skin, doesn’t mark the body. Marks lower 
a nigger’s price. The sting of the lash on his back roused 
just the faintest twinge of nostalgia in Jud. He’d never 
been given a really severe beating on Tiligman’s planta- 
tion, but there had been few days in which he hadn’t 
felt the bite of a strap at least once. 

He thought about the plantation that had been his home 
for some sixteen cotton seasons. He didn’t miss it. Nor was 
he glad to be gone. What he felt was for Diggs, not the 
plantation. Diggs, the stoop-shouldered, withered old 
groom with glistening black patches of skin showing 
through his white wool. Diggs had taught Jud reading, 
and some writing. Diggs was too old to be a groom any 
longer. Tiligman sold him to a man tvho never said just 
what he wanted to use the old man for. Jud was sad when 
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Diggs was sold. He was sad the same way he had been on 
the day he was sold away from his mother — a restless, 
troubled feeling. 

A brief feeling. 

The black-smith was .shirtless and sweaty. He had a 
massive gut that was covered with tight curls of black 
hair. Removing the irons was a simple process. The smith 
placed the sharp edge of a cold chisel just beneath the 
head of the bolt that held the manacle closed, and struck 
the butt of the chisel a sharp blow with a hand sledge. The 
bolt was decapitated, and the shank was pulled loose. The 
manacle was then spread with a two-handed instrument, 
and the slave was free. 

In turn, Jud placed his wrist on the anvil. 

“Over there,” the overseer said, and pointed, “Grease 
up.” 

Tbe ''rea was busy with slaves preparing to appear on 
the block, «n\ erseers of plantation owners making ready to 
transport newly purchased slaves, market officials tagging 
slaves with the names of their masters and making change, 
wealthy buyers who’d bribed someone in order to get a 
preliminary look at the merchandise. All this was masked 
off from the auction block and the bidders by a high 
wooden fence. There were half a dozen tall barrels in the 
corner to which Jud had been sent. Around them were 
clustered slaves, male and female, child a".' adult, in 
various states of undress. They were smearing themselves 
and each other with grease. 

“Strip down there,” a white man said to Jud, “and git 
yourse’f covered. I want to see you shine, boy, ever’ inch 
of you. I’ll tear out any little bit that don’t.” 

Jud removed his shirt and pants and stood naked; like 
the others, he had no undergarments. He dipped his hands 
into a barrel and came up with two great lumps of grey 
lard. He pressed one to his rhest and the other to his 
stomach and began spreading th''m across his body with 
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slow circular motions. The grease was cold. It was a chilly 
day despite the bright sun. He shivered, but he did not 
dislike it. He replenished his supply, working it over his 
legs, loins, and arms. 

A white man flicked his strap across the buttocks of a 
girl beside Jud. She was plump but not fat, and had large 
conical breasts with nipples of a faint purple tint, and 
meaty thighs. Her lubricated skin sparkled. She was about 
to pull her dress back on. 

“Come here, wench,” the white man said. “I tol’ you, 
I tol’ all you niggers. You grease up good. You git out there 
an’ sparkle for them gennelmen.” 

The girl stood before him Avith head bowed. 

His eyes travelled leisurely over her fidsome body. “Noav 
Avhut kine of greasin’ you call that, huh? You still ’Ijout 
dry as a dust storm. W’hut you think, liidi?’ 

"It whut e’er kine you say, suh. But I don’ be slothful, 
suh, jist mayhap careless, suh.” 

“Well, I believes you, tvcnch. Indeed I do. I don’ opine 
you a troublesome nigger, so I ain’t gonna hide you. But 
we got to git you lookin’ good. You bring me two globs of 
that lard there.” 

The girl Avalked to the nearest barrel, scooped out grease, 
and returned. The Avhite man tucked one end of his strap 
into his belt and took the lard in his hands. He applied it 
to her a little below her shoulders, at just the spot where 
her breasts began to swell out. He rubbed vigorously, 
warming the lard, making it less solid. Then he dropped 
his hands over her breasts, his fingers si)rcad wide and 
his palms cupping, massaging slowly. He concentrated 
on the upper halves of the full globes, then on both 
the outer and the inner sides, and finally on the 
bottoms. 

“Right nice titties you got, wench, an’ right perky li’l 
nips on ’em. Gonna make some gennelman a fine bed- 
warmer.” 
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“Yes, siili.” She stood motionless, expressionless. 

“Lift your arms.** 

lie worked his hands down her sides, and brought them 
round front again when he reached her belly. He stroked 
it awhile. 

“Spread your legs a bit.” 

She planted her feet apart. He knelt in front of her, 
reached his arms through her legs, grasped her buttocks, 
and kneaded them. Then his hands slid to the upper, 
inner parts of her thighs. With the lubrication which the 
girl had already applied to herself and with the fresh 
gi'case on his palms, his hands slipped easily, freely over 
her (lesh. 

“Uin, urn,” lie breathed. “Yes. Urn.*’ 

One hand moved up to the soft, moist juncture of her 
thighs and began a slow back-and-forth motion. Sweat 
pea' Is gleamed on his forehead; his eyes were nearly closed. 
He was rocking on his knees. 

Jud had linished anointing himself. He looked at the 
man and at the girl wnth little interest. He lifted his 
trousers fiom the ground and ^stepped into one leg. A short 
white man wiih stumpy tobacco-yellowed teeth prodded 
him in the ribs. 

“Not them raggy things, nigguh. Put these on. Un’il 
af*cr you sold.*' He took a pair of clean and untorn pants 
from the several pairs he carried across one arir md handed 
them to Jud. Then he turned to the man and the girl. 
“Alworth, you'd best stop that foolery an’ git these nigguhs 
movin'. Mista Mason be wantin’ 'cm on the block afore 
long.” 

“Yuh, yuh,” ans^vered Alworth, as if shooing away a 
pesty insect. 

lint his eyes did open. He stared at the girl’s brown 
belly a moment and sighed. He seized her hips, spun her 
around, and slapped her on th;^ buttocks. 

“Git on, nigger. Git on. Cain't tarry all day.” 
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He rose to his feet, xinlimbcred his strap and laid into 
the backs and flanks of the nearest slaves. 

“Be spry there! Hop up. You hear whut the man 
say. You goin’ on the block soon, an’ you ain’t half 
ready.” 

A second xvhite man joined the first and the slaves tvere 
formed into loose ranks, two abreast. The men wore only 
trousers and the females were naked from the waist up, the 
open tops of their frocks being loosely tied around their 
waists. 

The newly arrived white man xvalked down the line, 
inspecting them, while Alworth lounged off to the side, 
scratching his crotch and yawning. 

The second white man stopped. Instead of a strap he 
carried a polished hickory club two feet in length and 
twisted with a large knot at one end. He jabbed the thin 
slave — the one with the yellowish eyes who’d talked about 
being sold up North — in the chest. 

“Whut that doodad roun’ your neck, nigguh?” 

The slave covered the charm with his hand and rolled 
his eyes in fright. “That jus’ my charm, suh, jus’ a li’l 
thing.” 

“Give it here. You goin’ on the block clean. Don’ want 
nobody thinkiji’ you a odd or contrary nigguh.” 

The slave took a step backward. “No, suh, please Masta. 
I needs keep it with me. It doan do no harm. Please Masta, 
suh!” 

The white man raised his club. “Nigguh, give it here. 
I goin’ beat you senseless.” 

“Please, suh!” 

“Don’ mark him, Jubal,” Alworth called. 

Jubal lunged, ripped the charm loose, and flung it to 
the ground. The slave wailed. Jubal drove the end of his 
club deep into the pit of the slave’s stomach, and the wail 
ended wit', a choked gurgle. The slave doubled over and 
Jubal smashed the club into the black’s groin. The thin 
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man sprawled to the dirt, eyes ljulging, mouth working 
soundlessly. Then he vomited. 

Jubal stood back. “No inai'k.s,” he said to Alworth. 

Richard Ackerly shifted his weight from his right leg 
to his left, then back again. The inactivity, the standing, 
the waiting, wcie tiring him. And now on the block that 
mustee — the two-year-old baby that was almost svhitc — was 
scjualling hoarsely. Ackerly bounced nervously — but not so 
much as to be noticed — on the balls of his feet. Damn that 
suckler, wouldn’t it ever shut up? 

He could not stand crying children. The sound always 
cramped his stomach, made his throat tighten. Oh, for 
Christ’s sake, slof) it, he thought as the baby, whose mother 
had been taken away, wailed e\'en louder. If he had not 
been tightly hemmed in by the milling crowd of buyers 
he have stalked off someplace where the sound could 

not reach him. It made him feel brutali/.ed, lost; it evoked 
a sen.sation of falling through darkness, flailing out with 
desperate hands but never finding anything solid to 
grasp 

He remembered little of it now, but he had cried fre- 
quently as a baby. The clashing voices had driven him to 
it. hurling him into the aby.ss — the deep rumbling voice 
and the sharp stabbing one. But always he hac’ been safely 
caught up from his slow and terrifying des nt by soft 
arms, and he had been patted and crooned to for a long 
time after. few times, the hands and arms that swung 
him up were harder and stronger, but they were warm and 
comforting none the less and their touch was gentle. That 
had happened only in the beginning, though, and always 
they had been driven off by the sharp voice a: id replaced 
by the soft arms. 

He was four years old when Amanda stormed out of 
the drawing room after Samuel had dismissed her shouting 
assault on him with a laugli. Rich fd, who had been bend- 
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ing with his ear to the crack of the closed doors, scampered 
away tvhen he heard her coming. He wasn’t quick enough, 
though, and siie saw him and pursued him down the hall 
^rith a screech. Her blunt fingers dug painfully into his 
neck. She flung him against the wall, and his breath 
was nearly knocked from his slightly chubby body. She 
stated at him, face flushed, veins prominent and throb- 
bing, small wide-set eyes narrow, her mouth twisted in 
a grimace. 

‘‘You . . .” 

She swung hard and struck him on the mouth with the 
back of her hand. She hit him again . . . and again . . . She 
bloodied his nose, cut his lip, and bruised his face. She was 
breathing heavily and with each blow she gasped: “You . . . 
you . . . you . . 

The onslaught knocked Richard to the floor. He doubled 
up sobbing, choking, trying to protect himself from her 
vicious, kicking feet. 

Then it was suddenly ot er and Amanda dropped down 
beside him. She clutched him to her, pressing his face 
against her small, high breasts. 

“OhI” she cried. “My baby. What has he made me do? 
What has he done to you}” 

Her hands ran lovingly, desperately over his body. His 
face received her kisses — warm, moist kisses on his fore- 
head, his cheeks, his lips, his throat. She surrounded him 
with her warmth and she rocked him back and forth 
whispering: “My baby . . . my little man . . . ray baby . . . 
my little man . . 

She held him like that for .some time, and she stroked 
him, and she kissed him. 

It happened several times again. The boy trembled 
whenever he heard her shrieking voice, but, after the first 
two incidents, he did not run away and hide, and he 
made only a token effort" to escape when she came bursting 
out of a room. "I’he punishment was painful, but also short. 
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Not so the duration of her hands fondling him, her very 
soft body, and lier lingering kisses. 

As he grew older she stojrped calling him her baby; he 
remained her little man, was frequently, ever more fre- 
quently, her little lover. . . . 

Damn! Wouldn’t that baby ever shut up? Ackerly bit 
his lower lip. At his sides his hand^ clenched into fists. 
Had he been close enough to the block, he might well have 
struck the infant. 

When the mustee was finally sold and removed, and 
new si arcs were led on to the platform, Ackerly resolved 
to bid as high as was necessary to get the two bucks that 
looked good to him out of this bunch. Four more, that 
was all he needed to round out his cofTle, and then he could 
leave. The crowd was shifting, pressing in around him. 
Someone stepped on his toes, m.irring the high gloss to 
whit h' > boots had been polished, and he grew angry. 

When tlK bidding began. Ackerly got his first buck 
for seventeen hundred and fifty dollars, one hundred more 
than he thought the slave to be worth, but that left him 
only three to go. 

Ragged long-haired boys pushed through the crowd 
can ying paper cones and buckets filled with crushed ice. 
Bottles of Ila\ouied syrups clinked in the pockets of their 
baggy trousers. They argued, wheedled, caioled, made 
gerreral nuisances of themselves, and flocked, • 'le carrion 
birds, to the side of arry buyer who remoxed Lis hat and 
wiped sweat from his forehead with a handkerchief. 
Occasionally, otre of them was lucky enough to sell an ice- 
cone for a siher coin — or, if he had to, a copper orre. At 
iirtervals an excited whoop was heard from off to the side, 
xvhere there was the corrstant click of dice fr-m gaming 
tables run by flashily dressed gentlemen. Farther back was 
a ring of logs and on these sat rough, unshaven, sunburned 
irren who had no money but w’ro had come to watch the 
excitement. They bunched togethc in small groups, passed 
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jugs to one another from which they took deep draughts, 
commented knowledgeably and critically on the slaves 
being offered, and at times bent their heads closer for the 
duration of a joke, erupting in raucous laughter, 

Ackerly had bought his first slave, but then had to wait 
another twenty minutes before the second buck he wanted 
was called. In that time a slumping, thin nigger with a 
desolate look was sold to a gentleman Irom Louisiana for 
six hundred dollars. For some inexplicable reason, the 
nigger became hysterical and clamoured unintelligibly 
about Virginia and some sort of charm. At the outbreak, 
his new master shouted to the auctioneer that he didn’t 
want any lunatic slave. An unshaven man in a battered 
slouch hat — poor white, and possibly even white trash — 
immediately offered the Louisianan three hundred dollars 
for him. This was a market vulture, a man tvho hos’ered 
in wait for just such an occurrence. The Louisianan 
accepted. The unshaven man went to claim his property, 
and Ackerly noted the bulhvhip and the heavy leg-irons 
he carried. The slave would be worked to death — if not 
beaten or stars ed to death first — in a matter of three or four 
years. Rather primitive, but the master would turn a profit 
— a small one, but still a profit. 

“fud!” shouted the auctioneer. 

'Lhe buck Ackerly had been e)cing stepped forward. 
He was tall, an easy two inches o\ er six feet, and had good 
bones. He was dark, one of the darkest Ackerly had c\'cr 
seen — a colour that blended the deepest hues of blue and 
black. 

No human blood in that one, Ackerly thought. But 
he’d long ago discounted any significance to the fact of a 
nigger having human blood or not. He’d seen good and 
bad from both pure-bred stock and mixtures. 

"This here’s Jud,” called the auctioneer. “A Mississippi 
nigger from the plantation of Cap'n Aaron I'iUgman. He 
a firs’-rate cotton hand an’ got some wheelwright learnin’, 
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too. He never been whiipped for nothin* worse'n day- 
dreamin*, an* he growed outen that some long time back. 
Ain’t nobody ever take a snake to him, an* ain’t the slight- 
enest mark on his entire body.** 

“Now, gennclmen, I invites you to look on this *un slow 
and careful. He as sound a spec’min as I seen in all my 
years o* sellin*. Cap’n Tiligman say he twenty years old or 
so, but I estimates him closer t* eighteen or nineteen. Big 
an' musculatcd as he is, he still got fillin’ to do, a lot of 
fillin’. Drop your pan’s, boy, an’ show ’em your legs an’ 
flanks. Tliere, jus’ look on that. 

“Gennclmen, this be as fine a nigger as you’ll ever hope 
to sec, an* I know you gonna give me full value for ’im. 
I’m settin’ the minimum bid at fifteen hunnert. Now 
which of you gennclmen gonna oiler me sixteen?’* 

Acker ly bought the nigger for twenty-one hundred. He 
was pic'sed. The auctioneer had not exaggerated. The 
buck would have brought an easy twenty -four, twenty-five 
in the New Orleans market. 

The bu( Ks were all of an age, young, healthy, well-made 
animals. An hour after Jud had been purchased, two more 
bucks were added to the coflle, bringing its number to 
twenty, and a short time later Richard Ackerly appeared. 
He conferred with his two ovcTNcers. 

Jud had little basis for comparison (only T.i’ man, and 
Tiligman’s guests), but he sensed that Ackerly’s attire was 
of high quality. He’d never seen clothes that fit so well: a 
plum-coloured coat with flaring tails, a string tie, not a 
single wrinkle visible on the stiff linen shirt, snug black 
breeches, and knee-high boots that caught and reflected the 
sun. 

He was slim, and not much older than the slaves he’d 
just bought. His hair was black and lay close to his head. 
Long slender sideburns made his face seem even na- rower 
than it was. He had a hooked, ha klike nose and a short 
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mouth. He carried himself confidently and with ease, and 
in a manner that suggested a sinewy and well co-ordinated 
body. But when he spoke, his hands were constantly in 
motion, darting and wheeling — like frightened birds flee- 
ing from his predator face. 

Jud stood motionless, his arms hanging at his sides, not 
edging toward any of the groups of two and three the other 
slaves had formed. He did not try to listen to his master. 
He did not listen to the other niggers. He listened to the 
sound inside his head. He knew that it wasn't really very 
loud, but if he listened hard he could hear it better than 
he could hear anything else. Once he had thought it was 
like the sound a field of growing grass ^vould make, if 
growing grass had been able to make a sound, riien 
he forgot the thought. He had no reason to remember 
thoughts. 

“Lissen here, niggers," one of the white men said. 

Conversation ceased immediately. Jud listened to the 
man. 

"This is Mista Richard Ackerlv. Him and his daddy's 
your new mastas. You ack like civ’li/e' niggers, you git 
treated good. You don', you git your hide torn off right 
down to your tenc." 

"I assume," said Ackeiiy, speaking in their general direc- 
tion rather than to them, "that you all know what a work- 
ing pass is, even if you've never had one. Is there anyone 
here who doesn't?” 

There were a scuffling of bare feet and a few coughs. 
Finally one wary voice said, "I not '/ackly sure, Masta," 
and there was a general relaxing of tension among the 
others. Few of them knew, but they did not want to risk 
angering their master. 

Ackerly read one of the passes. It contained the slave's 
name, cited the owner as Samuel Ackerly of the Ackerly 
Plantations in South Carolina, stated that the slave was for 
hire, and gave the date he was expected at the y\ckerly 
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Plantations. The pass requested that if the slave were 
found after that date or heading in any but a soutli-easterly 
direction before that date, he be taken into custody imme- 
diately. A reward was offered. 

“'rhe following niggers,'* said Ackerly, “will have these 
passes.’* He read ten names. Jud’s was not among them. 
“You have thirty days in which to leach the plantations. 
Any of the five will do. If you become lost or confused, stop 
in any town larger than three buildings and you will be 
given directions. I expect each of you to report in with at 
least fifteen dollars. Any less, and we will assume you have 
stolen some.** 

Jud had difficulty in following Ackcrly’s words. His new 
master sjjoke in a way Jud had never before heard. It 
seemed a stiff, uncomfortable way to talk, but it was not 
un])lcasanL to hear. 

“l^ul Masta, suh,** said a buck. “My ol* masta once give 
me a workin’ pass for six month, an’ they ain’t no niggiih 
can earn more*n eight, ten dolla' a month.*’ 

Ackerly sight'd and shook his head, slowly, as would one 
mildly troubled by an iincomprchencling child. Then he 
nodded to one of his overseers. 

"I'he man stepped forward and slashed the slave twice, 
quickly, across the face with a stiap. 

Ackerly was silent. He looked at the slaves with a faint 
— very faint — ex{)vcssiori of amusement and ' tided the 
passes to the overseer, and the ten bucks were sent on their 
way. Ackerly, his men, and the remaining slaves made 
ready to leave. 

As they passed through the rear gate a tussle broke out 
in the party of another planter between a young quadroon, 
no more than a boy, and an overseer. The bo; finally bit 
the white man and broke free; there were loud gasps from 
nearby slaves when they saw blood spurting from the 
white man’s hand. The planter pushed aside hi . over- 
seer and approached to within a l w yards of the wooden 
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wall where the boy was cowering. He uncoiled his bull- 
whip. 

“Come here, nigger.” 

“Please, suh. Please, Masta. Don’ snake me, Masta, suh. 
Please, suh. It warn’ my faul’. I din’ mean no evil.” 

The planter twitched the whij). “Come here.” 

“No, suh, don’ tear mah meat. Please, siih!” 

The planter drew his pistol from its holster and levelled 
it at the boy. The boy trembled. The white man cocked the 
weapon. 

“I cain’t stand be torn, Mastal” 

The pistol’s muzzle thundered white smoke and flame. 
The heavy lead ball exploded the boy’s head like a melon. 
His body was hurled back against the wall, where it seemed 
to stand rigid a moment, and from which it then toppled 
to strike the ground heavily. 

“Wowee!” said a buck next to Jud. “Mm-jmn. 'Whut a 
moonstruck nigguh he were.” 

“Stupid,” muttered one of Ackerly’s overseers. “He 
gone and killed hisself five, six hunnert dollars wuth of 
striplin’.” 

They went first to the li\ery stables where Ackerly and 
his overseers got their mounts, and then due east out of 
Memphis. Ackerly rode point, and immediately behind 
him were the slaves, running two abreast. The overseers 
flanked the bucks and used the straps to keep them moving. 
The slaves w'orc no irons, but were told that at the least 
sign of trouble they would be chained and the pace would 
not be diminished. The horsemen alternated between 
canters and trots, and the bucks had little difficulty in 
keeping up with them, jogging and gaining back wind 
when the horsemen slowed their mounts, covering ground 
with long loping strides when the horses entered a slow 
gallop. In this way rest periods were not iiecesg^, and the 
only interruptions were those made iff '^a^r men and 
animals and to fulfil natural process* ' \ 
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They did not stop until the sun had sunk so low that it 
appeared to be resting atop the trees on the horizon. The 
sound of hoofs on the hard-packed dirt and the horses' 
snorts brought forth the inn-keeper before the white men 
had dismounted. He was wiping his hands on a towel. 

'‘Cyrus,” he called. “Cyrus, I say. Git on out here an' 
take the gennelmen's horses.” 

The innkeeper had supper prepared for the master and 
his overseers, a simple meal of stewed chicken, dumplings, 
and ham steaks. It was good. When finished, Ackerly 
dabbed at his lips with the napkin the innkeeper had pro- 
vided only after Ackerly had requested it. Benson, the 
larger of the two overseers, belched and picked his teeth 
with his long (ingernails. Ackerly arranged to have his 
slaves fed — boiled rice and half a pound of bacon to be 
divided among them — and then went to bed. 

The morning star was still visible when Ackerly and his 
collie left the inn and swung on to the road. The pace was 
brisk for the first Uvo hours, and the exertion warmed the 
slaves against the predawn chill. In low spots and by creek 
beds there were delicate traceries of hoarfrost. These 
glittered with brilliant splendour when the first slanting 
rays of the rising sun struck them, and disappeared within 
minutes. 

They met horsemen on the road and an occa* mal gig or 
surrey, and a few blacks on foot or driving ../uckboards 
loaded with supplies. The whites exchanged cordial greet- 
ings at the least, and most often they stopped a few 
moments to chat. The slaves they met grinned, doffed their 
caps, and waved. When, after the sun was well on its way 
up the eastern sky, the pace slackened, Ackerly had his 
slaves sing. The cotton fields, cane fields, mills, and black 
work gangs of the South were ledolent ^vith song. Slaves 
sang as they chopped, as they Imod, as they loaded .v'agons, 
as they trooped in from the fields And the masters loved 
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to hear them sing, because where there is singing there is 
no violence, where there is singing the work is not resented 
and it goes faster. 

The rhythmic chant, the deep baritone and bass of bis 
slaves, wove a skein of well-being around Acker ly, making 
him feel that all was right in the world. Despite the 
agitators and rabble-rousers of the Nortli, despite the hypo- 
critical abolitionists who on one hand condemned southern 
slavery and on the other hand condoned what (while with- 
out having the name) was in fact the enslavement of whites 
— whites, mind you, human beings — in the factories and 
dark mine tunnels of the industrial North, yes, despite 
these vicious and voluble fanatics, the South had held its 
ground. 

Ackerly called a halt by a spring that I)ubbled up at the 
foot of a stand of willows. He filled his pipe and allowed his 
niggers to rest until he had finished his smoke and knocked 
the ashes out of the bowl against tlic heel of his boot. 

There was a bron/e boy among Ackerly’s new slaves, slim 
and wiry, with outsized calves and thighs. His name was 
Abel. He grew restless whenever the jxice was slow, raising 
his knees high as if consuming excess energy as the slaves 
jogged. He was one of the lead jxiir, and occasionally he 
would spurt to a point just behind Ackerly’s horse and 
mark time there until his fellows caught up witli him. He 
ran effortlessly and seemed never to tire. 

In the early afternoon, he called out to Ackerly: “Masta, 
kin I run on ahead? I got pow'ful juices jus’ a-wcepin’ to 
be let loose, suh.” 

Abel had moved up and was trotting alongside Ackerly ’s 
horse. 

“Please, suh. You kin frus’ Abel. I jes’ wants to do 
some real runnin’. I get too far up, an’ I slow down an’ 
wait.” 

Both his nigger and his horse (it had been skittish most 
of the morning) wanted their heads, and so after a 
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moment’s hesitation Richard said, “All right, nigger. Let’s 
see how fast you are.” 

He whacked his mount’s rump and drove his heels into 
its sides. “Gee-ah!” 

The horse bolted forward, and Abel was left momen- 
tarily behind. Then he was abreast of his master again, lips 
pulled back from his white teeth in a wide smile, long legs 
devouring the ground. His motion was easy, fluid. Ackerly 
held his horse down for the first mile, seeing if the slave 
would tire. 

But Al)cl showed not the slightest sign of fatigue. In fact, 
he undertook a song to show that his wind was still very 
much intact. Ackerly loosened his hold on the reins. The 
horse’s long neck stretched ahead. Spittle flew back from 
the sides of its mouth, and its hoofs pounded like rolls of 
a drum on the Iiard-packed dirt. Richard was exhilarated; 
he momentarily that his father were there, because 

Samuel would have enjoyed the race, and perhaps they 
could have enjoyed it together. For Richard, such a wish 
was unusual, and it soon vanished. Abel’s song ceased. He 
sucked in air through his open mouth. Sweat beaded his 
forehead and dampened his shirt to his back and chest. The 
boy’s movements became progressively more ragged, but 
by the time Ackerly finally did pull away, he knew that 
his mount could not sustain the pace much longer itself. 
Ackerly kept on until he rounded a bend ar lost sight 
of Abel, and then stopped the horse, turned it, and 
went back. He found Abel still moving forward, walking 
briskly. 

“That a good stallion,” Abel said without sarcasm or 
arrogance. “Ain’t many that kin lose me.” 

“You’re fast,” Ackerly said, and permitted, himself a 
smile. It was good for a nigger to know he’d pleased his 
master; it made the nigger happy. 

For the remainder of the afte^aioon Ackerly let th.^ buck 
run on ahead whenever Abel req ested permission. The 
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rest of the party woiiltl find him jogging slowly — the 
manner in which he rested — two or three miles ahead. Or, 
if he had gotten too far ahead, he'd reverse his direction 
and trot back to them. 

They made a brief stop in the late afternoon at an inn. 
Both whites and sla\cs ate a sparse meal, rested half an 
hour, and then went on. Ackerly planned on reaching 
Eagle’s Head — the Bonestelle plantation, which was twenty 
miles west of Florence, Alabama — before niglitfall. I’he 
Bonestelles were family friends, and Richard would be 
assured of a comfortable night. 

I'hey were little more than fifteen miles from the inn at 
which they'd eaten when a furious haying filled the hea\y 
evening air. The road was flanked on both sides by a pine 
forest, hea\ily o\ergrown wdth underbrush. Ackerly sig- 
nalled to his column to halt. 

“Hounds,*' he said. 

“Whut you figure they runnin*.^’* asked Benson. “Deer, 
or nigger?’* 

Ackerly listened a moment. “Nigger, I think, ’riicy’re 
coming straight toward us.’* 

The other oxcrscer nodded. “An they for killin’, not 
catchin*. They unleashed.’ 

The dogs* \oices drew^ nearer, intensified, and cracked 
into savage barking. 

“They on his heels now^** said Benson. 

A black in torn clothes, with a blight line of blood stain- 
ing his cheek, staggered out of the brush in front of them, 
fell, picked himself up, and stumbled across the road. A 
lean, tan-and-white blur hurtled into sight immediately 
after him, seemed to touch the ground once, lightly, and 
drove forw^ard, and man and dog went dowm in a tangle of 
limbs. 

The sla\e screamed. His hand rose, clutching a rock, and 
jdunged down. The hound yelped, twisted spasmodically, 
and died of a crushed skull, its forelegs and hind legs 
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extended and rigid. The rest of the pack was close at hand, 
singing the kill. 

The fugitive teetered when he tried to stand, and then 
collapsed and began dragging himself towards the brush. 

“He appear hamstrung/' noted Benson. The other dogs 
burst from the woods and swarmed over the shrieking 
slave. The oveiseer asked, “Reckon we should whup them 
hoiin's oft?” 

yXckerly shook his head. “They don't care about this one. 
If they did, they wouldn't have loosed the dogs.*' 

Acker ly's sla\es gathered in a semicircle to watch, and 
the three white men sat loosely in their saddles, resting 
their hands on the pommels. There were half a dozen dogs, 
big langy cieatures with large flat heads. The slaughter was 
finished quickly. And noisily. 

Idle hounds were still ripping the carcass when a hand- 
ful jiii.ed white men stiodc into view. Two of them 
whipped the dogs back and a single gentleman sauntered 
o\ er to Ackerly. 

“Good eseiMP’, siih. Name of Chuich. James Church. 
I tiiist this *‘‘fair did not impede your journey, nor excite 
your niggulis o\eimuch. It's a fine-lookin' coflle.' 

“ riiank you, suh. Ri( Iiard Ackerly. You needn’t worry, 
siih. You’ve caused no difficulty whatsoever.” 

“Good. Good. I'm pleasured tin re arc no ladic^s wdth you. 
Ladies are easily distressed. Delicate creatures.' 

Ackerly nodded agreement. 

“I don’t enjoy this in particular m>sclf,'' the gentleman 
continued. “But what must be done, must be done. This 
is the third time he’s run in less than a year. Wuthlcss 
nigguh. Can’t cogitate what spoilt him.” 

“It happens sometimes. Tainted blood, I im'i'^inc.” 

“That’s so,” said the gentleman gravely. “That’s so. 
Seems to be no other reason. Wiiy don't you bring your 
bucks around and show them iWiat happens to rut ners? 
Seems that nigguhs are growing n. "c and more contrary 



every day witli all the hoo-rah those fuggin’ — ^you’ll excuse 
me, suh — abolitionists arc raisin’.” 

Ackerly ordered his blacks to view the corpse. It was 
lying face down in a blood-drenched circle of dust, muti- 
lated. its clothes shredded. The gentleman tore away a 
patch of pants that covered the rump. The major part of a 
large branded R was still visible, though the letter was no 
longer complete, since one of the hounds had ripped a large 
chunk of meat from the buttock. 

Ackerly’s slaves whistled and rolled their eyes. 

“The first time he ran, I branded him,” said the gentle- 
man. “The second time, I snaked his back bloody, but I 
still gave him another chance. This time . . .” 

“I have a runner,” Ackerly said, “that no lioimd in this 
country could catch. Show the gentleman }Our leg muscles, 
Abel.”' 

The gentleman looked, more through courtesy than 
interest. “You don’t keep him chained?” 

“He’s not that kind of runner, are you, Abel?” 

Abel laughed and .slapped his leg. “No, suh, 1 surely 
ain’t.” 

“And why is that?” Ackerly asked. 

“Where I goan run to? Who goan take care of Abel, if’n 
he run away? No, suh. Abel doan put one little toe where 
Masta doan say he should.” 

“You are a smart nigger, Abel. Stay that way. If you ever 
do run. I’ll catch you and I’ll cut your legs off at the knees.” 

Abel found this hilarious. He broke into peals of 
laughter. Tears spilled from his sides and glistened on his 
cheeks. He clutched his sides. 

“Yassum. Yes, suh. I believes you would, Masta. Pore 
Abel wouldn’t have nothin’ but two stumps to run on.” He 
moved back, shaking his head and chuckling to himself. 

Ackerly rested a short while longer and then started his 
party on again. Despite their efforts, they did not reach the 
Bonestellc plantation until after nightfall. Ackerly was 
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fretful and embarrassed. It was poor manners to arrive at 
such a late houi; tlie household would have to prepare a 
meal for him and his party, and guest rooms would have 
to be hastily aired. 

Ackerly's slaves twisted under blows from a leather strap 
as he was getting them bedded down in the barn. He left 
them unchained; with the auction yesterday, any loose 
nigger would be picked up in a matter of hours, and there 
weren’t any al)olitionists — he twisted the word abolitionists 
in his mind, made it something foul — in these parts. 

The Bonestelles were hospitable and friendly, and they 
seemed not to resent the imposition at all. They sat with 
him while he ate, and later in ihe drawing room they ques- 
tioned him with sincere interest about the members of his 
family, and they made him relate the story of his trip in 
detail and give careful descri[)tions of the purchases he’d 
made. i>,ily Mrs. B'^nestelle gave any indication that their 
nmmal schcaule had been interrupted. Although she 
flushed and apologized, she was unable to suppress a scries 
of cavern-moiuhed yawns and finally, after much apology, 
she and hei husband went to bed, leaving Ackerly with 
their son Charles. 

After another brandy Charles asked, “D’you want a 
wench? (»ot a good one. Young, a yaller. She*s almost a 
virgin. 1 topped Iut an’ bust her maiclenhea 1 just last 
week.” 

“I’d be obliged.’’ 

“Shylock. Hey, Shylock,’’ Charlis called. 

A tall black appeared. “Yes, sub.’’ 

“You go get 1 ige an’ bring her to the house. Have her 
scrub up good an’ get all the musk off herself. She’s gonna 
spen’ the night with Mista Ackerly here, an’ he m’t want 
any smelly nigger. ^VHien she’s all ready, you sen’ her to the 
big room in the north wing. You unnerstan’?’’ 

’rhe buck’s forehead wrinkled He repeated the in lruc- 
tions slowly; then when Charles api oved, Shylock went to 
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fetch Tige. The young gentlemen drank final brandies. 
Charles showed Richard to his room, and bade him good 
night there. 

Richard undressed, hung his clothes carefully in the 
closet that was built out from the wall, and lay down naked 
upon the bed without turning back the covers. The room 
was warm. The fire had reduced the logs in the hearth to 
embers, but the embers glowed fiercely and still emanated 
a good deal of heat. Richard closed his eyes. He felt lazy, 
somnolent; it was a sensual and quasi-sexual feeling. He 
touched the lower part of his thighs lightly with his finger- 
tips: short soft hairs, smooth skin. He drew his fingertips 
up slowly, barely touching himself, and he quivered with 
the sensation this produced. He stroked his belly and his 
hips, and a sound of pleasure slipped through his lips. He 
touched himself until he became aroused. 

He rose up on one elbow, looked at himself, and was 
pleased. 

There was a knock upon the door. 

“Come in.” His tone was imperious. 

The girl stepped silently into the room on bare feet, shut 
the door, and stood before it with her eyes cast down and 
her hands folded in front of her. She was barely fifteen, a 
quadroon of a light golden colour. Her hair was dark and 
long and not coarse. Except for a wide mouth, her features 
were delicate and fine. Ackcrly liked her mouth. It excited 
him. 

“Come here.” he said. “Stand at the foot of the bed.” 

She did so, without raising her eyes. 

“Look at me. No, not just my face, l.ook at all of me. 
Yes, like that.” 

He rose up on his knee.s, facing her. And he felt indomit- 
able; he felt he was a brother of the Titans. 

“Now tell me I’m the biggest you’ve ever seen. Tell me 
you ar ■ frightened.” 

The girl’s eyebrows bunched with perplexity. 
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“Say it.“ 

“You . . . you the higges’ I ever did see, Masta. I’s scared 
of you.” 

“Ask me to let you go. Beg me not to hurt you.” 

The girl giggled. 

Richard struck her witli his fist, hard enough to reel her 
back. “Beg, damn you, beg!” 

There was a tliread of l)lood at the corner of the girl’s 
mouth. Her eyes were wide. “Please, Masta. Please, suh, 
doan hurt me. Please doan hurt Tige.” 

Richard got off the bed and walked towards her. She 
stepped back. “Stand still,” lie ordered. He walked behind 
her. He loosened the iew hooks and eyes that held her frock 
closed, and then grasped her shoulders and turned her so 
that she faced him. He drew the fn^ck from her shoulders. 
They Aveie smooth, unblemished, honey-coloured. He 
pre^^Cil :.is lips to her skin, and suddenly nipped the flesh. 
She stilled a little cr), but made no attempt to escape him. 
He lowered the frock little by little, drawing the process 
out, until at last the garment lay in a heap around her 
ankles. 

Richard was breathing heavily. 

He put his hands on her shoulders and forced her to her 
knees. He twisted one hand in her hair and yanked her 
head back savagely, making her stare at his virility. 

“I’m going to beat you with that. I’m going make you 
cry. But I want you to love it, love it Avith yoin mouth.' 

He pressed her head forward and stood with his legs set 
Avide apart, Avith his oAvn head thrown back, breathing 
heavily through his mouth. 

He stayed that Avay until the tremors in his legs became 
nearly uncontrollable. Then he thrust his hards beneath 
the girl's armpits, lifted her roughly, and flung her back on 
the bed. He thrcAV himself atop her and stuffed the hand- 
kerchief he had left out for this moment into her -nouth. 
He seized her breasts, Avhich were mt yet fully developed, 
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dug his fingers into them, and twisted them. She writhed 
beneath him, throwing her head from side to side. He 
increased the pressure, the muscles in his forearms knotting 
with the effort. Tears ran from her eyes. She screamed, but 
the sound Avas mufllcd by the handkerchief. 

When she screamed a second time, he entered her, 
violently. 

In the barn, most of the slaves had gone to sleep shortly 
after the two large pans from which they'd eaten had been 
removed. One vvas hitting with his back to the wall, hum- 
ming softly. Two others were discussing their new master 
in low tones. 

saved now. I almos' b'lieve in Ciod." The voice was 
reverent, filled with awe. “My old masta pore. He only own 
three niggers. He work us sunup to sundown an' beat us 
like to scramble our insides. Din’ feed us hardly nothin', 
an' he keep us chain’ in the barn ever' night. This the firs' 
time since I a striplin’ that I doan have no chain to sleep 
with. My old mist'ess keep sayin* I got t' love Jesus if’n I 
doan wanna burn after I die. One day we makin' soap in 
the yard, an’ the kettle tip an’ scald this other nigger’s leg. 
I jus' git a few splatters. But it scare me, an' I pray to 
Jesus. An' right after, my masta come down with lung 
fever. When he die, my niist'ess have to sell me. An' 
now I git ham fo' supper, an' I doan have no chain on me. 
Jesus hear me, 'cause it weren't no other’n him. That 
certain.’’ 

The boy jabbed his finger definitively into the dirt. He 
had removed his last doubts while telling the story. 

“Maybe,” said the other one, “Jus' maybe.” 

Moonlight washed in through the open space high up at 
the front of the haymow. It illuminated the two speakers. 
On the back of the boy who had just detailed his deliver- 
ance Jud saw long dark wales — the ridged scars left by a 
bullwhip. 1 his was the only member of the coffle who 
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was obviously marked. He was a strapping, broad-chested 
buck. 

The other black began a story of his own. Jud spat out 
the piece of straw on which he’d been chewing. He walked 
down the line of stalls to the ladder that rose to the hay- 
mow, and he climbed up. The hay was thick, and his feet 
sank seveial inches as he walked across it. It was a curious 
leeling — a strong, but unfulfilled, promise of solidity. 
When he reached the opening that gave on to the pale, 
full-mooned night, he sat down and hung his legs over the 
edge. 

It was quiet- -as if a great smothering blanket had been 
laid over the (ountr\ side. Jud liked the stillness. He looked 
up at the stais. They were \eiv far away; that was all he 
knew about them. Or had e\er wanted to know. He w’as 
aware of a huge, empty distance that lay between him and 
them. A an I« gi eater distance, he suspected, than he had 
e\er expciicnced, and an emptiness of a nature he could 
not begin to understand. Veiy often when it was still like 
this and when h(' w is looking at the stars, he felt as if his 
bod\ wei e something like a tightly lidded kettle. There was 
pressuie within him, just as there wms the pressure of steam 
in su( h «i kettle suspended o\ci the fire. If he w^ere somehow 
to he punctined at a moment like this, he thought that 
w'hatex er w as i nside him w^ould rush out w ith a loud hiss, rise 
tow aids tlie stais, seek the emptiness, andclissipaU itself. 

He did not know^ whether oi not he liked this feeling. 
Rut he letinned to it again and again. 

Iheie was a sharp whining of wings as a bat, driving 
blindly towards the barn, sensed an obstacle in its course 
and \eercd straight up. 

Jud woiked a nail Iree fiom the weathered, semi-rotten 
wood. He found a boaid that w^as relatively free of blem- 
ishes and he sd.Uched a diagonal line on it. Then he 
bisec tefl this with .i second line. lie became engrossed in 
the task, and Avhen — cpiite some time later — he finished, 
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the board was marked with an intricate and tightly circum- 
scribed design of no particular significance. 

He lay back in the hay and cupped his hands beneath 
his head. Though there were no impediments to escape, 
the thought of running did not occur to him. Why should 
it? And if it had, and he lied, where would he run to? What 
would he do when he arrived? 

A horse snorted below, and loose boards clattered. A 
sleeping slave grunted and rolled over. The hoi'sc whinnied 
this time, a shrill and much louder sound, and again the 
boards clattcicd. 

“What goan on there?” asked a dull voice. 

A few sleep-miittc^M imprecations arose from the stalls. 

Then a clear, strong voice said, “Oh-um! Tin I Look at 
that, hey. Hey, look. He tryin’ t* top that ol’ mare. He 
think he a rutty stallion! Hey, rise up. Look here.” 

Jud yawned, stretched, and closed his eyes. 

Below him, two or three slaves awoke, gained their feet, 
and tried to raise their fellows, most of whom mumbled 
angialy and clung to sleep. 

“He tie her hinc legs, see?” someone said. 

“Oooh-eec, boy! Masta catch you, he cut you sure. Make 
a wench out’n you.” 

“Whut you doin' to that mare? Tryin’ to get you a 
stickler with four legs?” 

“You think that a wench?” 

The boy giggled. “Ain’t never had a wench. Weren’t 
none where I lived. Jus’ Masta, Masta’s son, an* some 
bucks. Masta's son do this all the time.” 

There was a short, mirthful discussion, and one of the 
slaves went to the door to stand watch lest a white man 
come. The other two, giggling and guffawing, agreed to 
steady the mare for the boy. 

Jud fell asleep. 

The Icave-taking was brief but good. The Bonestellcs 
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were truly a refined and hospitable family, and Richard 
was sorely tempted to pass another day or two with them. 
His father, though, would be impatient to see the new 
blacks. Also, there was the consideration of weather. It 
was holding nicely, but the early spring rains were due, 
in fact even late this year, and Richard wished to take 
advantage of each good travelling day. But paramount 
was the fact that he was an unexpected guest; he had 
neglected in the rush of pieparing for his trip to write 
to the Bonestelles. Decoium would not allow him to 
stay. 

I'hey made good time, covering sixty to seventy miles 
each day. Once storm clouds moved in from the north in 
the early morning, darkened the sky, and rumbled angrily 
thiough the day, but eventually moved farther south with- 
out relinquishing any of their moisture. The cofHe left 
iVlabam.i auv moved thiough (ieorgia. The white men 
were pleased; they made jokes and laughed as they neared 
the South Carolina border. The slaves could discern noth- 
ing physical that differentiated one state from another, but 
shared the enthusiasm of their masters. 

Ackeily gave iVbel permission to run ahead whenever 
the slave desired. As often as not the coffle moved without 
Abel, but never was he absent for more than an hour at any 
single time. Near the South Carolina border the blacks 
sensed a growing uneasiness in the white men: A‘ 1 had 
been gone for an hour and a half. 

The white men urged their horses into a slow gallop and 
the tired slaves strained to maintain the pace. The running 
line became ragged. The overseers used their straps with 
increasing freciuency. At a shaip bend on the top of a 
hill, bordered by dogwood trees, Richard Ackerly pulled 
hard on the reins and brought his mount to an abrupt, 
stamping halt. An open-topped surrey stood in the centre 
of the road. A stout man with a fload face sat in the rear 
seat alongside a wispy woman who was I’anning herself. An 
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elderly black in lecl li\cr) held the icins of a matched pair 
of grey geldings 

Abel was l>ing at the crlgc of the load Blood was pulsing 
in thick clots fiom his mouth 

The Ineiied black assisted his masKi down liom the 
surrey The poi cine gentleman u iddlcd o\ei to Vckeilyas 
Ackeily dismounted 

“It’s nigh time >ou aiiixed, suli nigh time I piesume 
this IS )oui nigguh ’ He gestuied s.iguch in Vbcl s 
diiection 

“Yes, suh He is” Ruhaid uilkid founds Vbtl 1 he 
stranger bioke into a kind of lolling tiot in oicic i to m it( h 
the youngei man’s ! ig ides 

“What kind of idiocs piompts \ou (o hr i nigguh uin 
loose like that^” 

Richaid stopped, uhiilcd ind stued at tin m in 1 lu 
man backed tuo steps au i\ Rii h iid tin nc d to Vbc 1 ig nn 
The little man puffed out his ( best \ on ( ould ol kilh d 
my wife and me Do \ou knou thit^ 1 Ins (i i/\ nigguh 
ran light iioiind the bend sm u k into m\ boiscs 1 lu \ 
tiampled him and dragged the sinus o\ii him II m\ 
boy uasn t quick nn uife and Id be Ining in tiu loid 
too ” 

Richaid knelt on one kmc Ik suh \b( 1 His o\(is<iis 
came to his side and Ik hind tium i nilnIK so as not to 
Cloud too close ^ the uhitcs — the slius bunt lied up 
“Does soul fluids knoss sou let Ins inggnhs iim lut^ 
Richards head siiqiped up ' Docs \o/// d uhls ippiosi 
of youi lunningdossn othei peoples |)iop(its^ 

The Geoigian’s led tue deepciud in hue He hm 
lumphed in his tluoat md niiitteud Impel tine nl 
stnplin’ ” 

“Where does it hint bos-^’ Riehnd u is not sine 
whether Abel uas esen conscious 

The dnrk lids opened Pain lines iutiouid the skin 
around tne eyes The boy’s jau moseel. but the only sound 
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that escaped his lips was a wet grunt. ITien a coughing 
spell racked his body. 

“His lungs arc punctured,” Richard said. “Move your 
legs, boy. Go on, just a little bit.” 

The boy's teeth gritted together. The effort cabled the 
muscles in his neck. Then he sighed, bubbling sound, 
and tears rolled from his e>es. He move 1 his head slowly 
from side to side. 

Richard stood. “His back is broken,” he said to the 
(icorgian. “That's a sixtcen-hundrcd-dollar buck you've 
uined. I expect full payment. I’ll make out a bill of sale 
for you.” 

“Whatl You expect me to pay you sixteen hundred for 
a near-dead nigguh?” 

“I'd be pleased to go to the local sheriff with you, if you 
don't think you're responsible.” 

They moved away irom Abel to settle the matter. Abel 
rolled his eyes, scanning the ling of expressionless faces 
above him. The oversccis left fiist; then one by one the 
slaves follower*, until only Jud was left with Abel. Jud 
sejuatted down. Abel's face had a fascination for him that 
he did not understand. He'd seen men who were dying and 
who were afraid of dying. There was some of that in Abel’s 
face, yes, but there was something else, too. He didn't know 
what it was. iVbel looked at him qiiietlv, and h ^ peered 
back intently into Abel’s face, trying to trap rh dusive 
thing. 

They stayed that way for several 'iiinutes. Then, weary, 
Jud rose. Abel made a sound Jud hf'sitated; then he 
lowered himself again. AbeVs lips moved, and Jud leaned 
torward. When he was very near, Abel giasped his hand. 
It was a feeble hold, and Jud could have freed liimself 
easily. He didn't. Ii acad. he looked down at both their 
hands; then he stared at Abel’s face again. Abel lost 
consciousness a few moments latei |ud walked away f om 
him. 
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Richard and the Georgian had resolved the issue. The 
Georgian looked apoplectic. 

“Is he still alive?” Richaid asked Jud. 

“I don’ know.” 

“\Vell, go see.” 

Jud felt a heartbeat when he placed his hand on Abel's 
chest. He nodded to Ackerly. 

“What do )ou want done with him?” Richard asked tlie 
Georgian. 

“Oh — ” he flapped a pudg)^ hand, “put Iiim on the back 
of the surrey. Tie him with the trunk straps.” 

Richard shrugged. He pointed to Jud and to another 
slave. “You and you. Stiap him to the backboard.” 

Abel groaned but did not regain consciousness when he 
was fastened to the back of the surrey, hanging slightly 
away from the backboard and held a few feet above the 
ground by straps around his chest, his waist, and his legs. 
His arms dangled free, and his fingertips nearly brushed 
the dirt. 

Ackerly and his party went back with the Ci(‘oigian to 
his plantation, which was only a few miles distant. When 
they arrived at the whitewashed log-and-mort.ir Cheat 
House, Abel was dead. 

Ackerly entered the house with the planter to make out 
a bill of sale and to recehe his money. 

Jud studied Abel a few" moments; then he turned to stare 
at the featureless wall of the house. 

He listened inside his head to the sound of growing 
grass. 

The portal under w’hich the) passed was foimed of two 
massive marble columns and a marble pediment. 'Mie plan- 
tation’s name — OLYMPUS —was set into the pediment 
in stylized Gothic sciipt of black wrought iion. The road — 
as opposed o the public load, which was dirt — was Layered 
with two inches of white gravel; no visitor to the Ackerlc^y 
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Great House would have to contend with either dust or 
mud. 

Richard whooped and kicked his mount. The horse gal- 
loped forward, spraying the slaves with tiny, sharp bits of 
gravel, and was soon out of sight. The slaves trotted after 
him, the tough soles of their bare feet padding over the 
stone. For a short while they moved hjneath the bare 
interlocking branches of stately oaks that towered on either 
side; then they left the cover of the trees, and a low 
murmur swept their ranks as they beheld the sight before 
them. 

Plum, the boy with the scarred back who had spoken of 
his deliverance by Jesus, cried out: “Oh, Lord! I saved, I 
tor you I sa\ed. It beautiful as heaven.” 

It was not beautiful, but it was the skeleton of beauty, 
and Plum saw the fulfilment of what it promised. A huge 
three-storey Groat House half a mile away dominated the 
landscape. There was a great rolling lawn that reached 
from the edge of the oaks to the house. The grass was 
brown and drv ^lO'v^ but after the rains it would grow lush 
and green. There was a profusion of leafless willow trees, 
magnolias, and dogwoods. There were gravelled walks. 
^Vhitc wooden lattice works shone brightly in the sun; soon 
the rain and sun would infuse life into the vines that 
twisted around them. There were orchards too sn to be 
of practical value; they were there solely for de. ation. 
There were terraced flower beds. There were . . . 

I’he eye was assaulted by latent opulence, far too much 
to be assimilated at first sight. Several figures were standing 
in the portico when the two overseers brought the slaves 
to a lialt before the building. Richaid was flanked on one 
side by a stocky, middle-aged man of medium heignt, and 
on the other by a d^^air woman with small, wide-set eyes. 
There ^vcre two other white men, guests; one of them was 
puffing on a clay pipe, and the oth*.'' nMs a minister. T^ ^re 
was also a handful of liveried house servants. They had 
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come out to sec the new slaves and were clustered in one 
corner of the portico. 

Richard took his father’s arm and led him eagerly to 
examine the new property. Samuel Ackcrly listened atten- 
tively as his son described each slave’s particular merits and 
skills. The older man proddetl and poked with practised 
fingers, felt muscles, and examined teeth, cars, and eyes. He 
mumbled to himself, adirming what Richartl had said; lie 
noted that Plum’s left eve was a trifle rheumy and should 
be rinsed. Richard hovered at his side. Samuel was several 
inches shorter than Ricli.ird. His hair was pepper grey and 
had receded quite far up his forehead. His face was full, 
but not jowly. A shoii thicit neck w.is set upon massive 
shoulders, and from those shoulders depended Iie.ivv and 
disproportionately long arms, arms that seemed somewh.il 
anthropoidal. His chest was expansive. He looked as il 
he had been constructed of he.ivy metals that had been 
reduced to their most elemental jiroperties. purified ome 
again, and compressed into an unimposing ingot of .iston- 
ishing density. 

“Well,” Richard said when .S.imuel was (ini>.hed. “what 
do you think of them?” 

Samuel’s head bobbed up .md down. He stroked his 
bristly jaw. “I ” 

“They’re lovely, dear.” Amanila .Vikerlv swejit fiom the 
portico to her son’s side witli a rustle of her emer.dd green 
silk dress. “You have a fine eve for niggers, and your 
mother is proud of you.” 

She spoke slowly, and witli a more obvious .attempt at 
precision than did cither her husliand or Iier son. 1 hough 
she vvas a Lockwood — a New Orleans l.oc kwood and had 
had a pampered and luxmious rhildliood, slie had not 
been educated by an Knglish tutor as h.id the .Vckeilvs. 
and except in moments of high stress site constantly 
strove to a .oid the more degenerate speccli patterns of the 
South. 
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“Sound,” Samuel said. “They all seem sound.” 

“They are excellent animals, Richard. Your judgment is 
impeccable.” 

Samuel pointed to Jud. “That one. How much did you 
say you paid for him?” 

“ twenty-one hundred.” 

“High, too high. I didn’t want you to go over two 
thousand.” 

“He’s worth much more than what you paid for him, 
dear,” said Amanda to her son. 

Samuel dismissed the slaves, telling Benson to have them 
scrubbed down and then to issue them new pants and 
shirts. 

Amanda took the guests into the drawing room, and 
Samuel and Richard retired to the study to attend to the 
clerical details of the purchases. Richard idly trimmed a 
hangnail witri a siher clasp knife as Samuel made entries 
in his inventory and ledger books. Richard respected his 
father’s power — tor Samuel Ackerley was a powerful man 
— but otherw* ^e < bought of him as a boor. Samuel had been 
boin to money and position, but only the repeated ham- 
mering of the years had broken him to gentility, and even 
then not completely. The hnest efforts of London tailors 
simply looked incongruous on him; they were a parody, as 
if intended for the captain of a ship on which S..,nuel was 
merely a clumsy deck hand. 

Richard looked at his father, who was sucking his cheek 
as lie worked, and sneered inwardly. By what right had 
Samuel criticized the price he had paid ^or that coal-black 
nigger, the one whose silence Richard was beginning to 
interpret as a kind of cjuiet insolence? He would like to sec 
his father come home with a better bargain. Rl'.liard felt 
his cars redden. If objected to the price, he could have 
said so in private, couldn’t he? It wasn’t necessary to men- 
tion it in front of the guests, and t cn more niortifyino the 
house niggers. To say nothing of the .ew bucks themselves. 
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Particularly that Jiul. He thought about the big black. He 
grew angrier. 

When the rains came, they came in abundance. Large 
splattering drops fell continuously for four days. The paths 
between the shanties that housed the plantation’s more 
than two hundred slaves were ankle-deep with mud. The 
blacks moved slowly through the mire, their feet making 
sucking sounds as they travelled from their shanties to the 
barns, the stables, the larders and curing sheds, the ware- 
houses, and various workshops. After the first downpour 
came a week of intermittent storms and sho^vers, and only 
infrequently did any sunlight penetrate the grcy-black 
clouds that lay heavily across the sky. 

Jud was busy during the rains. There ^vere hoes and 
choppers, axes, spades, and hatchets to be fitted with new 
shafts. There were surrey and buckboard wheels to be 
repaired, new axles to be shaped, hubs to be bored. The 
carpentry shop was well equipped and the wood \vas 
seasoned and of good quality. He enjoyed the activity and 
worked hard; he much preferred the shaping of wood to 
the monotony of the cotton fields. Actually, the difference 
rested not in the nature of the work itself, but in the fact 
that in the carpentry shop he could be alone for the most 
part. He liked that. 

His foot was wwking the pedal that operated a lathe, 
and he was moving the sharp blade of a shaping tool down 
the revolving length of a new spoke. The door opened, 
was caught by the wind, and banged against the wall. 
Samuel Ackerly stomped in, muddying the floor. He took 
his dripping slouch hat from his head, slapped it against 
his mackintosh, and wiped some of the larger drops of 
water from his face with his hand. He closed the door. 

Jud continued with his work, j)aying almost no attention 
to Samuel. He had noted that his new master wandered 
through the work areas incessantly, and that tlie mere fact 
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of his piesence signified nothing in itself. As often as not, 
Samuel would depart without a word, and sometimes with- 
out examining a single thing, having come for no reason 
that Jud or anyone else could discern. 

Samuel scratched the bald spot on the crown of his head 
and muttered to himself. He walked to the wall and 
checked a sheaf of hoes that Jud had fitted with new 
handles. He nodded. 

“Yes. Mm-hm. Yes. All right.” Then he singled one out. 
“No, no good at all. Here, you. Look at this blade. It’s 
cracked. Yes, I know, just a small crack, but it means that 
tne metal is inferior. I don’t want any faulty equipment 
on Olympus. Save the handle, but throw the blade out.” 

He came over to Jud and gave him the hoe. He freed the 
spoke on which Jud was working from its clamps, held it 
up. and sciutinized it closely. 

“A fi'v piece of work. Nicely done. Yes.” He set the 
sjjokc down and put his hat back on. “After supper I want 
>ou to go to the wenching shed. You spend the night there 
with Clca.” He looked Jud over from head to foot. “Get 
a good strong buck from her and when it’s born, you can 
spend the day idle. Fishing, lying in the sun, whatever you 
w.ant.” 

“Yes, suh.” 

Ackerly left. Jud replaced the spoke, pumped the foot 
pedal, and picked up a concave piece of stone. The spoke 
had been shaped; it needed only to be smoothed now. He 
applied the stone to the spinning wood and began to grind 
down the roughness. 

The wenching shed tonight. All right. Where he slept 
made no difference to Jud. 

From the carpentry shop, Samuel went to the stable. On 
the way, a knot of naked children ran by, slowing their 
pace as they neared him, bobbing their heads, and saying, 
“Howdy, Masta,” “ ’Noon, Masta.” “Kin I help wif some- 
thin’, Masta?” .Samuel waved them off. As they passed, one of 
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them shouted gleefully to a companion and tossed a mud ball. 
The sudden shout annoyed the white man. He kicked with 
his heavy-soled boot, caught the stripling in the middle of 
the back, and sent him sprawling into the mud. He con- 
tinued on to the stable, where he stayed for a wdiile and joked 
with two bucks pitching hay down from the loft. Later, he 
stood out in the rain, discussing something with himself. 

It ^vas already dark by the time the supper kettle was 
brought around to the shanties. Cornmeal mush was ladled 
on to Jud*s tin plate from a huge iron kettle. He was also 
given a piece of boiled fat meat. One of the shanty’s four 
tin spoons had been broken and had not been replaced 
yet. Jud was the newest of the four slaves who lived in the 
single room, so he ate with his fingers. When Jud prepared 
to go to the wrenching shed, the other three bucks made 
jokes — anatomical jokes, en\ious jokes. Clea was pretty. 

Jud grinned. Facial expressions were quite useful. They 
made other people think you understood them, were witlt 
them, were one of them. Jud had learned this early; he had 
practised before a broken piece of mirror on Tiligman’s 
plantation. He could portray half a dozen convincing re- 
sponses. That was all he needed. Half a dozen basic reactions 
were more than enough for any nigger. 

The wenching shed w^as a long and low structure, parti- 
tioned into eight cubicles, each with its own door. Weak, 
dirty yellow light seeped through the cracks of three doors. 
Samuel had not told him in which cubicle Clea would be. 
He tried the first. The couple within interrupted their 
activities only long enough to gi\e him a brief glance. He 
tried the second cubicle and he found Clea. 

She was lying naked on her back. She was gripping her 
ankle, leg weirdly bent, and gnawing at the nail on her 
big toe. She released her ankle when he entered, and she 
spat something from her mouth and smiled. One tooth was 
black — dead. Barring that, she was pretty. A “yaller” of 
perhaps sixteen years, she had a high forehead, well-defined 
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features, large round breasts, and a fine network of white 
stretch-scars around her belly testifying that she’d borne 
at least one suckler. 

‘‘Doan jus’ stan’ there,” she said. “Git in, git in.” She 
threw her head back and laughed. Her breasts jiggled. 
“ JesusI They sen’ me a nigger who doan know no better’n 
to come outta the rain. Close that door. It a cold wind a- 
blowin*. Lemme see you, nigger. Um-inm. You big an’ 
black. I reckon you al:)out the most black nigger I ever did 
sec. You big all over? Shuck down an’ lemme see.” 

Jud walked to the foot of the bed. It was a narrow plank 
bea. There was a layer of cornhusks on the planks and 
over these had been thrown a rough woollen blanket. On 
the wall was a small shelf which contained a clay saucer 
filled with crude oil. A piece of rag was burning and sput- 
tering in the saucer, providing unstable light and giving off 
ribbons of hi k acrid smoke. Jud removed his clothes and 
droppcfl them on the floor. 

‘‘Big enough,” the girl said, mostly to herself. ‘‘But not 
too big for Clea. Masta Richard, he git me with a wench 
suckler las’ year, an Masta Richard ain’t hardly bigger’n 
a li’l chile there. You goan git me knocked with a big 
nuisciey buck, I ’spec’.” 

|ud said nothing. 

“Hey, what the matter with you, nigger? \Vhy you look 
at me like that? You funnv in the head — or jus’ demb?” 

Jud smiled, and hoped it was a friendly smile. 

“ rha’s better. You come here next to Clea an’ sit down. 
\Vc can’t do nothin’, lessen you git yourself inneres’ed. 
Look.” 

She cu|)pcd a breast with one hand and flipped the 
nipple with the fingers of her other hand. 

“You like that? You try it. l^m. Um. Yas.” She stroked 
him. “Now you startin’ to be alive. I thought you was a 
dead nigger.” 

Jud followed the lead of his sex. It was curious. There 
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seemed to be only the remotest connection between him 
and what he was doing. He remembered dimly something 
that liad happened when he was very young wdth a dark 
little girl on Tiligman’s. Reaching, reaching with the 
moving creature beneath him, he felt the memory strain- 
ing to clear itself in his mind; then it disintegrated violently 
and he became one with his act for a brief, intense moment. 
He gasped. It was gone. Evei7thing was gone. 

Nothing had ever been. 

His head ached slightly. 

Clea sighed, relaxed somewhat the pressure of her arms 
around him, and closed her eyes. 

Jud listened to the sound inside his head. 

The sound of tlie rain, growing lighter now, was what 
Richard listened to in the darkness of his room. And the 
sound of his father’s rumbling laughter, which occasionally 
rolled out of the drawing room and found its way up the 
staircase and drifted down the halls of the second story. 
Richard had excused himself an hour ago from the com- 
pany of his parents and the two guests, Reverend Hartwell 
and Major Delmore. As far as Richard could determine, 
they were still arguing — no, three of them arguing. The 
fourth, his father, merely smiled and sat like some impreg- 
nable fortress, offering nothing constructive of his own, 
shaking his head and forcing the others to storm his walls, 
now and then firing brutal and powerful cannonades at 
them. Richard had been on the verge of shouting, but a 
single slashing glance from his mother had silenced him. 
One does not shout at one’s father in the presence of guests. 
Richard’s stomach had been rippled by spasms of nausea. 
He had gone to bed. 

He was feverish. He rubbed his hips. He rubbed his 
thighs. He wanted a wench, one like he’d had at the 
Bonestellcs’. Damn that minister! Damn proprietyl Well, 
Hartwell and Delmore would be leaving tomorrow. But 
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that meant nothing as far as tonight was concerned. He 
squeezed his hands into tight fists. His nails dug into his 
palms. His forehead was damp. There was a tightening and 
cramping between his legs. Oh, Christl Christ. The rain 
pit-patted against the window. The air was stuffy; it was 
hard to breathe. 

Like it had been in the barn. He could see the bales 
of hay he had stacked around himself, above himself, 
leaving only a small opening for air and light. Fifteen years 
ago. No, he was twenty-four now. Sixteen years ago. Fifteen? 
What diffeiem e? What diffeience! He was alone, high up in 
the loft, sweaty, lungs oppressed by the thick sweet smell 
of the hay. He was on his knees. Oh, the pressure between 
his legs! The damning, sweet, horrid straining. It wouldn’t 
stop. He didn’t want it to stop. Oh, stop it, yes. It was 
destroying him. No, no. More. MOrel His bloodied hands 
shook so ij^Aly that he could hardly hold the knife. The 
mutilated, furry little thing that had been a puppy was 
spread eagled, as best it could be spread-eagled, on the 
straw and spiked down with long splinters of wood. Its 
muzzle was lied shut with string. The shanks of iron fish 
hooks piojcrted fiom its jellied eyes. It no longer stiuggled, 
only shuddeied wdien the shaip blade touched it. It 
was dying. It was ending. Not yet, a little while longei. 
Please. And then finally he dro\e the knife down twisted 
it, sawed. . . . 

He fell asleep, and he thi ashed on the bed, became en- 
tangled in the blankets, struggled with his pillow. He 
dreamed he was in the loft of the barn, and his bloodied 
hands weie trembling and the mutilated body of his mother 
was . . . He woke up with a little cry. He ground his 
knuckles into his eye sockets and gasped air. A dream. 
About what? What? He couldn’t lemember. He granted a 
woman. He wanted to crush her. 


In each corner of the di awing room stood a waist-high 
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brass flanil^eaii imported from Rome. The candles burning 
brightly on the flambeaux eliminated the shadow that 
might have been thrown by tliose smaller but far more 
numerous candles on the crystal chandelier that hung from 
the centre of the high ceiling. As he listened to Reverend 
Hartwell’s discouise, Samuel smiled. 

The minister formed a triangle with his hands and rested 
his chin upon its apex. “ riien there are those of my calling 
who believe that our Lord has set aside a section of heaven 
specifically for the souls of niggers.” 

“Perhaps,” said Samuel, “he visits them there in black- 
face.” 

“Samuel!” said Amanda. “Vour vulgarity is not 
appreciated.” 

Samuel looked ab.islied. “Well, it doesn’t seem too illogi- 
cal that it niggers do ha\e souls and if God has ceded a part 
of hea\en to them, then he miglit very well manifest him- 
self to them in a guise they could comprehend. Isn’t that 
possible, sir?” 

l‘he minister flicked his tongue over his lips and eyed 
Samuel ith more than mild distrust. He cleared his throat. 
“Ah, well . . . ah, yes. The, ah, labyrinths of higher thecdogy 
and metaplnsics aie indeed, ah, complicated and in large 
part still, ah, uncharted, one might say. It is possible, 
fjos ihU' I say, that — ah — granting the first premise, then 
our Merciful Father might, might, rc\eal his sacred being 
to tliem in a familiar . . . that is, as you say, a form they 
could comprehend.” He dabbed his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“I see.” said Samuel. “And if horses have souls and if 
God has set apait a corner of heaven for them, then it 
follows that he might appear to them in the form of, say, 
a giant stallion.” 

Amanda sjmang to her feet. The leathery skin of her face 
had turned ^ arlel. She thrust out her arm at him as if 
hurling a weapon. 
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“You ... You . . .1“ 

Samuel rose with deliberate slowness. The Major was 
packing his clay pipe. Reverend Hartwell w^as studiously 
wiping his glasses. 

Samuel smiled and inclined his head. “You'll excuse 
me.” he said, and left the room. 

Amanda sat back down; she stared into space through 
slitted eyes. Her lips were drawn into a thin bloodless line, 
'rhe colour had left her face, and now it was ashen. 

Major Delmore lighted his pipe and puffed noisily. 
Ke\erend Hartwell returned his pince-nez glasses to his 
nose. Amanda turned to face them. There was a moment's 
silence. 

The minister leaned forward and in a low and solicitous 
voice said. “\'ou poor, dear woman.” 

Amanda demuircd by lowering her eyes and making a 
brushing ^^:o:i,in with Ik'y' hand. Then she smiled and said, 
“Re\ereiid, what are your own beliefs concerning the 
nature of niggers?” 

It was a brase thing, she thought, possibly heroic. She 
knew that her guests admired her fortitude. 

The Rc\erend observed another moment of silence to 
demonstrate to Amanda that he truly did understand and 
sympatlii/e with her situation, riien he said, “Rather 
orthodox, my dear, riic nigger is a beast created with 
articulate speech, and hands, so that he may bettei ^.erve 
his master — the While Man.” These words flowea vvith 
})i«ictised ease. “Further, he is not simply a beast, but the 
Beast, to which the Holy Sciiptures make so many refer- 
ences. He is the highest order of apes, and . . .” 

Samuel was hatless. The light rain fell on his onpro- 
tccted head; but not very heavily. It was stopping. It would 
be clear by morning. He left the gravel path almost imme- 
diately, and headed around the house towards the shanties. 
He wanted to stalk through the mud, c-' get his feet dirty. 
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The Major — clamouring “The South! The South!” — was 
an idiot. Oh, he liad a point: Lincoln was an idiot, too, and 
if the bearded scarecrow did get the nomination . . . 

“Trouble,” Samuel muttered. “Trouble.” 

But that fop-faced, empty-headed preacher. Balls, what 
a moron. Of course, niggers had no souls. For that matter, 
Samuel wasn't sure he had one himself. But it was all 
irrelevant. If God was sitting up there somewhere, no one 
was going to budge him one way or the other, so . . . 

“God, souls, niggers, war. the Union. Ach!” Samuel 
spat. 

He stopped, breathed deeply, and sighed. It was neither 
Hartwell, Delmovc, nor any of the things about which they 
had spoken. 

It was Amanda. 

Time was when she couldn't reach him. Time was when 
her constant, sniping attacks rolled off him like rain off a 
mackintosh. He was growing old, he imagined, and weary. 
Chinks were beginning to show in his armour, and Amanda 
thrust her talons witli unerring accuracy into each of these 
crevices — thrust joyously, like a screeching harpy. He had 
married her six weeks after he’d met her at the Shrove 
Tuesday celebration in Mobile. She was sharp-tongued 
during their courtship, but he found that appealing; it 
shv.'wed a certain spirit and strength. She soured — or maybe 
came into her true nature — the instant she saw Olympus. 
wShe thought its munificence was being flaunted at her. Slie 
thought Samiiel's praise of her own lineage and family 
wealth was simply condescension. She resolved, as she 
stepped from the carriage, to make herself ruler of 
Olympus — and ruler of the man who owned it. She did 
not. And the fact that she did not served only to drive her 
to further extremes. 

She took his son away, but since he had never had 
his son, she hadn't really taken anything of value from 
him. 
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But Samuel was glowing old. Much older, he thought, 
than his years. He was slowly being ground to dust. 

The sky was clearing; a few stars were visible. It was a 
big sky, immense, awesome. Overwhelming. 

He stiode (quickly to the nearest shanty. He pounded on 
the door until it opened. A frightened l)lack face peered 
at him through the crack between door and frame, and 
then swung the door open wide. 

‘‘Git up. Git upl” the slave cried to his fellows. “It Masta 
Samuel come to us. Git up. Strike a light there.” 

I’hcre w<is a quirk sliambling. Flint and steel sparked. 
The oil lamp sprang to life. Four blacks huddled near the 
fireplace, apprehension freezing their faces. 

Samuel dosed the door behind him, kicked some litter 
from the floor, and sat down with his back to the wall. 

“Niggris,” he said, ‘‘talk to me.” 

A brilliant raiiihow arched across the clear dome of the 
sky at dawn. It lingered for an hour, and then faded 
and left the heavens an unmarred, deep blue. Small, 
;)ufry white clouds edged in from the east. It was Sunday. 
Flic sla\es had no chores — sa\e personal ones — to attend 
to. 

Rescicnd Hartwell’s seuice began promptly at 8:45 
a.m. Less than half the slaves could have crammed hem- 
selves into the meeting shed, and since the day was .’ear, 
the address was given out of doors. Olympus’ black popula- 
tion sat in the mud. Cleaning their clothes later would 
consume a large part of their day. The minister stood 
upon a wooden platform. On his right sat Amanda and 
Samuel. Richard and Major Delmore were seated on his 
left. 

The v oice of God’s emissary carried surprisingly well in 
the open air. It was stentorian now that he was in his 
milieu, and his gestures were of Shakespearean propoi- 
tions. He demanded, he implored, he entreated, he ex- 
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horted. As God was the white man’s master, so was the 
white man the nigger’s master; and as God demanded 
obedience and homage from his servants, so did God expect 
niggers to give homage and obedience to their masters. 
God was this, God was that. ... It went on for more than 
an hour and a half. 

The blacks were happy. The preacher was an excellent 
performer, and they always enjoyed a good show. 

When the minister spoke of God’s mercy. Plum leaped 
to his feet and gave testimony of his own deliverance, prais- 
ing with great emotion the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Reverend Hartwell was delighted. 

Very few of the slaves believed in God. but it made their 
masters happy to think they did. And the happier the 
master, the better off the slave. So they clapped their hands, 
stamped their feet, lolled their eyes, and shouted Amcn-- 
and they found that they had a good time doing it, so in 
the end they supposed it was a better thing to have a God 
than not to have one. 

Amen! 

And every time a prc.acher \i.sitcd the plantation, they 
had bacon and salted herring with their mush and pone, 
and Billy Scldoms — biscuits made with shortening. 
AMEN! 

^Vhilc the minister harangued them, Jud stared at 
the hair of the girl sitting in front of him. It was 
long and lustrous, black as ink, richly waved rather than 
tightly coiled. Individual strands caught the sun as she 
moved, seeming to sparkle. He thought that if he touched 
it, it would be as soft as the white filaments in a late- 
fall milkweed j)od. It was fascinating hair; it engulfed 
him. 

The meeting ended with a hymn led by Reverend Hart- 
well, who svmng his arms vigorou.sly. The slaves made their 
way back to fheir shanties. Jud walked behind the girl. He 
had glimpsed her briefly when she had arrived yesterday 



in a buckboarcl. She'd been purchased in Richmond with 
a handful of other females. Virginia was the birthplace of 
American slavery, and its wenches were considered to be of 
the highest quality. 

She walked alone, head held high. Her neck was long 
and slim. If you could pale copper, )oii would have the 
colour of her skin. She was young, barely nubile. Her 
body was still somewhat gangly, but had begun to fill out. 
The completion of the process would be rapid. 

“You, girl. You, Delia.” 

The girl stopped and turned. 

“You wait there.” An old crone behind Jud clutched 
the arm of a younger slave and hobbled through the mud 
as best she could. 

Jud stopped. He faced the girl. Her forehead was high 
and ='^ic';.h Her eyes were narrow and the pupils were 
as black as hei hair. Her nose was straight and thin — the 
legacy of white blood. Her lips were wide, yet not thick. 
There was a small cleft in her chin. 

She ditl not acknowledge Jud's presence. The granny 
came abreast of them and clawed for a grip on Delia's 
arm. 

“You come wif me,” she rasped. “No sloth today. I needs 
wenches to make field pants, an' you a sewer.” 

Delia let herself be taken away, but even with the old 
woman’s fingers curled about her arm, it seemed as if the 
girl were doing precisely what she wanted to. 

rhe girl reminded Jud of an eagle. 

Jud and a younger buck who shared the shanty w^orked 
on the building’s roof until late in the afternoon. 1 he rains 
had revealed several leaks. They ripped out w^ealher-rotted 
planks and replaced them whth new, rough boards, fasten- 
ing them to the support beams with w^ooden pegs. I’he two 
older blacks w'ho lived in the shanty with them stayed on 
the ground and recaulked the edges. 

Richard Ackerly, checking the plantation’s activity from 
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horseback, di'cw his mount up and ordered Jud down from 
the roof. 

"My father says you’re a good nigger, one of the best 
wheelwrights we have ever had.” 

Richard was holding a leather strap. He raised it and 
stroked his cheek with it as he studied the cuticles of his 
other hand. 

"He takes a great deal of pride in you. It’s just as if 
he’d had his eye on you for .some time, and aetjuired you in 
a shrewd round of trading. He’s evidently chosen to forget 
what he said to me the day I brought you home. What do 
you think of that, nigg^'r?” 

"I don’ know, Masta.” 

That was true. The white man’s tvords made little sense 
to him. 

Richard laughed. “No, of course you don’t. Incidentally, 
who gave you permission to use nails instead of pegs on 
that roof?” 

Jud spoke carefully. “They all pegs, suli. I made ’em 
myself at ” 

Ackerly’s leg shot forward and the toe of his boot sank 
into the pit of Jud’s stomach. Jud grunted, dropping to his 
knees and one hand. 

“I asked you a question, nigger.” 

Jud pushed himself up and as soon as he had straight- 
ened himself to his full height, the leather strap slashed 
across his face. 

“The next time I pass by, I don’t want to see a single 
nail. Just pegs, and nothing else. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, suh.” Jud looked directly into Richard’s eyes. “I 
unnerstan’. I unnerstan’ perfec’ly.” 

Richard smiled. “Yes. I think you do.” 

He kicked his horse and rode down the avenue between 
two rows of shanties. Niggers .scrambled out of his way. 

Jud climbed back up to the roof. There was a bucket of 
warm pitch there, ready to be spread. He sat down and 
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stirred the thick gum with a brush for a long, thoughtful 
while. Then he began to seal the seams. 


Two days of hot sun burned the excess moisture from 
the earth, and the ploughing began on Tuesday morning. 
Jud worked with a team of oxen in the north quadrant. 
Ten other team drivers worked with him in this area. They 
threw the dirt into six-inch beds by turning furrows both 
ways tow^ards a given centre. The teams and drivers in this 
([uadrant were under the supei vision of Chaskey — a bull- 
necked, slab-shouldered black foreman with a sprinkling 
of grey in his wool. 

Black foremen were favoured and proven slaves. A 
vigorous plantation owner could manage quite a large 
number of slaves with no more than one talented white 
overs'vr c^iid just a few good foremen. Such was the case 
at Olympus. 

During the early part of the morning, Richard Ackcrly 
rode into Jud’*? quadrant, conferred for some time with 
Ciha'jkcy, and rode away. I'he work was going well in this 
area, but after Richard’s visit, Chaskey became more over- 
bearing than usual, driving the slaves hard, laying on the 
leather strap he was authorized to use liberally. One man 
working a team of mules lost his temper and svvore at the 
foreman. Chaskey whipped him furiously. 

Jud felt the bite of the strap several times, but said 
nothing. The tracings were looped about his neck. He was 
shirtless. Sweat ran down his back in rivulets and damp- 
ened his pants. The wooden handles of the plough sluffed 
skin from the large callouses on his hands. 

Women and children brought them their midday meal 
only after the sun was well past the meridian. They had 
water — but not much and not too cold; sunstroke was 
always a danger in the fields — a few ounces of pon :, and 
dried apricots to suck and chew. 

They went back to ploughing. Chaskey spent a good deal 
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of time nenr Juci Hr criticized Ircquctitly, using the strap 
to emphasize his words, i he blade of the plough struck a 
huge stone beneath the soil. Jiid jerked the tracings hard, 
and pushed up on the handles trying to junij) the blade 
over the rock. 

“Whoa, there. Whoa!“ 

But the blade caught, and the oxen lumbered dumbly 
ahead a fcAV steps before they stopped, rhere was a wrench- 
ing sound and a long lateral split appeared in the wood 
where it fitted into the iron socket. Chaskey was there in 
an instant. 

“rm gonna have to bring ’cr in,” Jiid said. “It need 
fittin’ with new wood.” 

“Lazy goddamn nigger.” Chaskey swung the strap with 
full force. “You ^\Tcck that thinkin’ you ^von’t haf to work 
no more, din’ you?” 

Chaskey whij^ped Jud across the face. Jud stepped back 
and raised his hand, trying to absorb the blows on his fore- 
arm. Chaskey pressed in, working the strap again and again 
past Jud’s guard. 

“Don’ do that, Chaskey. Not on my face. You tear out 
my eyes.” 

“Whut you goan do, nigger? Show me what you goan 
do.” Chaskey’s* attack grew more violent. 

The skin of Jud’s face was hot and light. His right eyelid 
was puffing out, obscuring his \ision. 

“Come on, nigger. Do somethin’.” The strap rose and 
fell, whistling through the air, cutting into Jud’s face. 
“Chaskey ” 

“Stop me, nigger. Stoj) me. I goan blind you sure.” 

Jud reached and clamped his fingers around the wrist of 
the hand in which Chaskey held the strap. He twisted 
Chaskey ’s arm, slowly, steadily, to the side. Chaskey resisted 
— without effect. The leather strap dropped to the ground, 
and Jud released his hold. 

“Not my face,” Jud said. “You hurt me bad that way.” 
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Chaskey dropped into a slight crouch. lie grinned. 

"You know what you jus* done?" he rumbled. 

“I bring this plough in now.” 

Chaskey rushed Jud, wrapped his arms around him in 
a bear hug, positioned his head under JikFs chin, and 
began to force Jud’s head back. The bones in Jud's spine 
strained. 

“Don*, Chaskey. Lemmc loose.*’ 

Chaskey grunted and increased the pressure. 

The other slaves saw the conflict and ran from their 
teams to watch. 

“Chaskey . . .** 

Jud was short of breath. There were sharp pains in his 
ba( k and at the base of his neck. He pushed himself back- 
ward and pivoted to the side simultaneously. WHien they 
cra‘^’'.<.(’ :o the earth, Jud was atop (Chaskey. The impact 
broke the foi email’s hold. Jud pulled free, and both men 
gained their feet. Chaskey lunged forward and hammered 
at Jud’s midseetion. Jud hit him once, hard, directly in the 
face. Chaskey lumbered back, blood welling from his llat- 
tened nose. He looked surprised. The blacks circled around 
them and shouted. Jud and Chaskey moved within the 
confines of the circle. Chaskey rushed, and Jud stepped 
into the charge. The two men pounded each other about 
the head and shoulders, clumsily, powerfully ising their 
fists like clubs. Neither one attempted to disengage. They 
battered each other in silence for several minutes, the 
rhythm of their blows slowing as they tired. Their faces 
were cut and bloodied. Above the voices of the watching 
blacks, Jud heard hoofbeats. Chaskey was weakening, but 
would not (juit. Jud relentlessly bludgeoned the overseer 
to his knees, and then, absorbing a few harmless blows to 
his stomach, Jud beat him to the ground. The overseer 
collapsed, groaned, and was still. 

There was a commotion on th'^* side. Richard Ackerly 
pulled his foam-mouthed horse to a stop, and slaves dodged 
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out of the way. He looked down at Chaskey, then at Jud. 
He smiled. 

“You have just killed yourself, nigger.” 

He ordered Jud seized and brought back to the house. 
Held by two slaves and flanked by two more, Jud waited in 
front of the patio while Richard disappeared into the 
house. Richard returned quickly. Samuel was with him, 
grim. 

Samuel peered into Jud's bruised face. He saw nothing 
there. Nothing. He did not like that. There should be — 
well, could be — any one of a variety of things. But . . . 
nothing. 

Richard shifted from one foot to the other and back 
again. His hands twitched at his sides. 

“Your buck,” he said to his father. He snorted. “He 
attacked Chaskey for no reason, no reason at all. He would 
have killed him if I hadn’t arrived in time.” 

Samuel gazed at his son but said nothing. Richard’s eyes 
faltered; he looked to the ground. 

Samuers head bobbed. “Mm-hni. Mm-hm. Yes. All right. 
Give him one hundred ” 

“You’re not going to kill him?” 

“No.” 

“He’s vicious'. You can’t tiust him. If you let him get 
away with this ” 

Samuel waved a hand. “Maybe, maybe. Then maybe not. 
Kill him now, and we’ve lost two thousand dollars. Try and 
teach him, and we just might salvage a decent buck. If he 
had struck a human, of course, there’d be no (jucstion 
about it.” 

“You can’t ” 

“It’s settled. Give him one hundred lashes, thirty per 
hour. Then wash him down with brine. AVc’ll send him to 
Sheol for twelve months, then sec what we have.” 
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Jud was carted to Sheol in the back of an open buckboard. 
Three slaves unloaded his unconscious body, carried him 
to a long shanty — all shanties at Sheol were longer than 
usual — dumped him in a corner, and left and bolted the 
door from the outside. Jud lay in perfect darkness; there 
were no windows, and the air vents near the ceiling were 
closed. 

He was wrapped in a light cloth blanket. Beneath the 
blanket, a thick and gummy bran poultice encased him 
from thighs to neck. Two days had passed since his whip- 
ping. Tit had been unconscious most of that time, and 
the) had not liokcd mosing him until today. Richard had 
wielded the bullwhip with a fren/y. When they cut Jud 
down, his back w<is wet, furrowed red meat. Jud was turned 
over to an old granny, who mixed and applied the poultice 
to him, changing it e\cTy hour during the first day — the 
critical day. While the bian sucked the inflammation and 
the soaring fe\cT from the boy’s body, tlie old woman 
bathed his face and limbs continually with cool water, and 
at intervals forced him up from the obli\ion into vhich he 
had sunk, juried his teeth apart with an arthritic finger, 
and made him drink bitter draughts of tea and crushed 
herbs. Finalh she informed Samuel that while the twenty- 
mile trip to Sheol would do the boy no good, at least it 
would not kill him. 

Sheol was one part of the five-plantation complex — of 
which Olympus was the nucleus — owned by the Ackerly 
family. Its Great House, modelled after the one at 
Olympus, but much more modest, was occupied by Harold 
Goodfriend and his family. Goodbiend was Ackerly’s 
deputy. There were also ten white overseers. These were 
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responsible directly to Goodfriend, and they lived in 
simple three -room cottages with their families (if they had 
them) or with concubines. Other than the overseers’ wives 
and mistresses there were no women on Sheol. And no 
children. 

There was, though, a complement of male slaves that 
fluctuated in number between eighty and a hundred and 
twenty or so. "I'liese were drawn from the other four planta- 
tions, and they had all been sent to Sheol for correction. 
Some were balky, others surly, or recalcitrant, or clumsy, 
or had committed some more than minor offence. Sheol’s 
operating procedure was simple and elficacious: the work 
load was exhausting, the discipline brutal. Kach slave was 
assigned to Sheol for a specified period of time. At the end 
of their terms, some were so broken in body and spirit as 
to be useless to Ackerly, and were sold. Others had learned 
their lesson and were returned to the plantations from 
which they’d been sent. Some were given extended terms. 
A few — the truly wild and incorrigible — were simply 
killed. 

Clanking. Metal grating against metal. A low, growling 
kind of sound. And in his mouth, dust. He was shuddering, 
gasping. Cold. He hugged himself. So cold. 

Jud woke up. He was lying on his stomach, one side of 
his face pressed against the chilly, rough wooden floor. He 
opened his eyes. It was dark. No, not all dark. There was a 
faint yellow glow at the far end of the room. And between 
the light and Jud were dark shadowy figures, some of them 
swaying, shifting. Then he heard the clanking of chains 
again, and the subdued, rumbling growl. 

Water r 

He was confused. He had said the word, but had heard 
no sound. 

“Water” 

The effort caused a ponderous weight to press down on 
him, sent fingers of fierv pain clawing across his back, made 
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him bite his lips. But there it was — a hoarse, yet distin- 
guishalde, woid. 

“Water,” Jud heard someone else say. "He awake an’ he 
want water.” 

Other voices, distant. 

“I thought he dead.” 

"Pass me that water heie.” 

Jud heaid a wooden bucket being scraped along the 
llooi. The bucket materialized in front of him, pushed by 
a seemingly disembodied hand. Jud tiicd to icach for it 
but found that he uas bound in a blanket He worked his 
way loose and pushed himself to a half-sitting position. As 
he did, gieat pointed teeth seemed to tcai flesh fiom his 
back. Biilliant buists of coloui exjiloded in his eyes. His 
teeth chattel ed. He was wobbly; his muscles would not 
respond ^./ircctly. The tin cup slipped fiom his hand, 
clattering against the floor. He collapsed. 

"Hey, you, stop that soun’.” 

"You gise us all the jitteiics, nigger. You soun’ like a 
ghost.” 

Foi the last time, Jud heaid himself moaning He tried 
to stop. 

Jud was awaie of something moving beside him A chain 
lattled A hand nent under his hc.id and laiscd it, and he 
found the wet inn of the (up piessed to his lip' 

“Heic” 'I he voice w.is giiiff, but the touch was not. 
"Diink. You doan fict, boy. You goan be up an’ kickin’ like 
a fiisky colt afoie long. You all light now. You all light. 
You wan’ moie? Then close yo’ eyes. You need sleep-healin’ 
now'. T Iia’s it. Close yo’ eyes.” 

Jud didn’t know how long he had slept — minutes, houis. 
He aw'oke in pain. A white man was kneeling over him, 
touching him, prodding him. A candle on the floor made 
the white man’s face pale, spectiab it was the visage of a 
demon deciding whether or not this jiaiticular soul was 
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worth the effort of claiming. Beyond him, his back against 
the wall, was another ^vhite man who held a double- 
barrelled shotgun loosely in his hands, both hammers 
cocked. This man’s eyes roamed back and forth over the 
prostrate slaves, most of whom were snoring, some of whom 
were mumbling, half awakened by the visitors. 

“Fever’s broke,” .said the man above Jud to his com- 
panion. “I think we kin pull off this slime an’ let his back 
git some air. Hoi’ still there, nigger.” 

He stripped arvay the poultice, tossing handfuls to the 
side, where they lay in a sodden mass. 

“Mmph. Looka’ that. Chet. They like to snaked him in 
half. Still w’et. Dryin’ up round the edges, though. God- 
damn! Pret’ near mint his kidney.” 

The man poked in the right, lower section of Jiid’s back. 
Nausea doubled Jud into a ball; his empty stomach con- 
vulsed and he gagged. 

When the men had loft. Jud looked out through the long 
air vents near the ceiling at the stars. He didn’t think about 
anything, and he tried not to feel an\ thing. 

They were wakened before dars’ii by two slcepy-c)cd 
slaves who brought them a breakfast of hot mush. They had 
no eating utensils, only tin dishes from which they scooped 
the mush with their fingers. 

Save for the feeling of a knife blade wedged in the area 
in which the man said was (he kidney, Jud’s jjain was 
not as intense as it had been the previous night. But 
he was weak, and so terribly stiff that he could barely 
more. 

Two oil-iag lamps were burning, and Jud examined his 
surroundings in the feeble light. The room was bare, with 
not a single piece of rough furniture. Embers were glowing 
in the stone fireplace. There were eleven slaves in the 
shanty including himself. Heavy iron bolts were sunk into 
the floor, and the slaves wore shackles around their ankles. 
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Four feet of chain linked each of the shackles to one of the 
bolts. Jud, too, was chained. 

Shortly after they had finished breakfast, two white men 
entered. They were the same two Jud had seen the previous 
night, and again the one called Chet was carrying a shot- 
gun. The other man, gaunt-faced and thin, carried a coiled 
bullwhip, a holstered pistol, and a large key ring. He knelt 
by the slave nearest the door, unlocked the shackle, loosed 
tlie chain, and locked the shackle. The slave was then free, 
but still had a ring of iron around his ankle. As each slave 
was freed, he rose and silently left the shanty. 

Jud and one other slave remained. The white man freed 
the other slave. 

“You, Homer,’* he said, “you work with Mista Atwood’s 
gang today.” 

“\c'-, suh, Masta Collins.” 

It was the same rough voice Jud had heard when he’d 
been helped to drink the previous night. 

Homer left Collins turned the key in Jud’s shackle. He 
glanced without much real interest at Jud’s back, gi unting 
to himself. 

“Pick up them cliity pans an* come with me.” 

Jud gathered uj) the pans slowly and laboriously, winc- 
ing as he nio\cd, and stilling little gasps. C.^Uins kicked 
him on the hip. 

“Be spry! If’n you don* work that soreness out, you stiffen 
up an’ be crippled sure.” lie kicked again. “Bend over all 
the wayl” 

At the door, Jud paused to let Collins precede him. The 
overseer pushed him forward. 

“Go on. Ain’t no nigger that gets behind a white man 
here for no reason.” 

This puzzled Jud. He had never before encountered a 
white man who took any bu*^ the first position — unless of 
course there were obstacles to be cleared, or planks to be 
laid across mud, or some other such task. 
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Outside it was hazy and the sky was dirty grey with the 
first light of false dawn. The night chill was still in the air. 
Slaves were stamping their bare feet, hugging themselves, 
and rubbing their sides. They stood in groups of ten. Each 
group ^v•as shepherded by a white man. Each overseer 
carried a bullwhip and a bolstered pistol Some, like Chet, 
were also armed with shotguns. A few slaves were passing 
out canvas seed bags with shoulder straps to the rest of their 
fellows. 

"Caesar,” Collins called. 

A chestnut-coloured slave leaped away from the man to 
whom he had been handing a seed bag. 

"Yassum. Yes suh, Mista Collins, Masta.” 

The seed bag fell to the ground, spilling most of its 
contents. Caesar plunged to his hands and knees, scrambled 
in the dirt, and scooped up the seeds with rapid, jerky 
motions. 

“I’s sorry, Masta Wilkey,” he wailed to the nearest over- 
seer. "I din’ mean no harm. I cleans ’em up good. I git ever’ 
one of ’em. See? See? I cornin’, Masta Collins.” 

He howled when \Vilkey kicked him. 

“Oh, don’t snake Caesar's black ass. I scamper like a 
squirrel all day. I woik e.xtry hard.” 

He pushed the seed bag towards the feet of the slave in 
front of him; then he spun and crawled like a running, 
handicapped dog to Collins. He gained his feet halfway and 
loped the rest of the distance. 

"I here, Masta. I here jus’ as lightnin’-fas’ as my pore 
black body kin move. AVhut you wants Caesar to do, suh? 
You jus’ tell ’ini an’ it be done.” 

Jud’s eyes would not stay on Caesar’s face. He looked up 
to the sky. Some stars were still visible. Faint, but hard, 
points of light. The moon was pale. He studied it. 

A low vo’ce to the side muttered something. The only 
word Jud caught was “Caesar”. Then there was the sound 
of someone spitting. 
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“You jest lookin’ for a lead ball in your head, ain’t you, 
nigger?’’ It was Wilkey’s voice. 

Jud looked and saw that the overseer had uncoiled his 
bullwhip. The white man had addressed a huge slave — the 
largest man Jud had ever seen. The black stepped away 
from the rest of the slaves and directly faced Wilkey. The 
slave was several inches taller than Jud, and he was massive. 
His head was outsized even for his body, and deformed, 
roughly the girth and shape of a young watermelon. His 
eyes were bulbous, froglike. A vivid red scar ran from his 
forehead to his chin, cutting his face into two unequal 
halves. The lobe had been torn from his left ear, and what 
remained had healed unevenly. 

“You know whut I a-goin’ to do to you someday, 
Shadrach?’’ Wilkey’s tone was conversational, almost 
amiable. “When your term up, I goin’ to give a full report 
to Mista Ackerly an’ he goin’ to say, ‘Wilkey, my fren’, you 
take that nigger out behind the barn an’ you shoot him 
dead.’ An’ th.it jus’ whut T goin’ to do. I goin’ to blow a 
hole clean through you an’ they ain’t goin’ to be nothin’ 
but mush-meat where your heart used to be. That’s 
whut we do to mad dogs, an’ that’s whut we do to mad 
niggers.” 

'The bullwhip flicked back to its full length, and then 
sliced the air and tore a patch from Shadrach’*; hirt, laying 
a crimson welt on his side. Shadrach didn’t move. Wilkey 
pulled back the whip, swung it around his head with casual 
expertise, and struck again As Shadrach waited for the 
next blow, he was struck from behind by the whip of 
another overseer. He spun in that direction, and was lashed 
by Wilkey. The white men laughed and heehawed, laying 
into Shadrach from both sides with a rhythm. Shadrach’s 
arms rose, and for a moment it looked as if he would seize 
both whips and yank them, from their wielders’ hands. 
Then he clenched his fists. His biceps swelled, then swelled 
again, and his chest expanded under the pressure of the air 
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he drew in. His face was transfigured into a thing that was 
at once both rage and rapture. 

“All right,” said Collins. “That’s cmiff. Don’ cut him so 
he can’t work.” 

The two overseers coiled their whips reluchintly. Shad- 
rach’s back, chest, and arms were l)lecding in several spots. 
Puffy ridges were rising on his skin. 

“Whut you standin’ there for?” Wilkey asked. 

Shadrach smiled, and on his misshapen face the gesture 
was grotesque. 

“You din’ tell me to do nothin’ else, Masta.” 

“Git on back with them other niggers.” 

“Yes suh, Masta. Yes, suh.” 

Shadrach mo\cd slowly, ponderously, Ijack into the 
ranks. Wilkey ordered his crew out to the fields. 'I'lic other 
groups followed at intervals. Collins turned to Caesar, who 
had crept behind Jud the instant the trouble with Shad- 
rach had begun. 

“You watch over this buck today, hear? You show him 
what to do. Keep him movin’ — a lot o’ bondin’ an’ a lot o’ 
liftin’. Don’ want him cripplin’ up on us. If he ain’t limber 
by the end of the day, you the one that goiii’ get the hidin’. 
You unnerstan’?” 

“Yes suh, Masta. I git him limbry like a snake. You jus’ 
depen’ on ol’ Caesar.” 

“T »* 

1 am. 

Collins pointed the butt of his whip at Caesar. The black 
winced. 

Collins said to Jud: “Too early to .snake your back agin, 
but if’n I hear you been slothy, I goin’ tear your ass to 
pieces. Now both you git on to work.” 

First they gathered all the tin plates from the shanties. 
They filled two barrels with hot water; there was a viscous 
substance clinging to the insides of the barrels, and before 
the plates had even been dropped into the water, the 
surface was coveretl with a thin and iridescent bluish-green 
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film. They scrubbed the plates with pumice stones and set 
them face up on the ground to dry in the sun. Next, in 
spotless iron kettles and with soap and clean rags, they 
washed and dried the crockery and utensils from the over- 
seers’ homes and the china from the Great House. There 
were iron ovens from which the ashes had to be removed. 
There was firewood to be transferred from the main areas 
of storage and stacked. 

Jud's body protested savagely. The hard scabs around 
the edges of his hack tore loose from the skin and a clear 
liquid with a faint yellow lint oozed out. But by late after- 
noon he was feeling l^cttcr for his activity, looser. Caesar 
implored, cajoled, begged him to work harder and faster, 
and whenev cr an o\ erseer passed by them the smaller man 
cowered. 

Juvi kept as far [lom him as was possible. He thought 
about this. He had never, so far as he knew, either liked 
or di^^liked anvbody. Maybe disliking somebody meant that 
you didn’t want to be near them. Maybe he disliked Caesar. 

Something was wrong inside him. He stared into the sky 
awhile; he focused on a stark-white, ragged-edged cloud, 
tried to float with it through tlie blue emptiness, tried to 
be nothing. 

He couldn’t. Not completely. 

His stomach tightened periodically, and some* aes sweat 
broke out on his palms. • 

Maybe he was afraid. 

Of what? 

Darkness had nearly swallowed Sheol before the slaves 
were returned to their shanties and chained for the night. 
Collins left a bottle of fish oil with Jud, telling him to rub 
it into the scabs; this would keep them pliable so the 
wounds would not tear and reopen each day. The major 
expanse of Jud’s back had not .^cabbed over. Instead, tt had 
ridged and hardened, as the flesh dc os when a fingertip has 
been injured and the dead nail falls away. This process was 
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incomplete as yet, and there were still wet and raw patches. 
Jud administered the oil as best he could. It was awkward. 
He contorted himself, twisting his arms, but there were 
several areas he could not reach. 

“Gimme that skunk juice,” said Homer, who had seemed 
oblivious to Jud’s efforts. 

Jud handed him the bottle. Homer’s blunt fingers 
rubbed the oil on sparingly and quickly, but completely. 
His touch was like his voice, rough but not hard. He 
capped the bottle and gave it back to Jud. 

‘There. Now maybe you won’t wriggle around so much, 
an’ I kin git some rest.” 

Jud said nothing. Supper had been finished and there 
was a quiet and heavy somnolence in the air. The slaves 
were not sleeping, though. 

Homer sighed. He was not old, but his face had a grizzled 
look about it. His features were ill-defined, .seeming to flow 
into each other. There were thin lines etched into the skin 
about his mouth and eyes, as if he were in perpetual pain. 

The near-sleep held them all for nearly an hour, and as 
his own body reacted, Jud began to understand its purpose. 
They were exhausted, and a .sleep of exhaustion does little 
to refresh the body. A respite, though, a period in which to 
bleed off the dregs of exhaustion, is a revivifier that, when 
it passes (it soon does, for it is usually short-lived), leaves 
the kind of tiredness that can be overcome by a night of 
deep sleep. 

A slave began to sing to himself, low-voiced, melodic. 
Not long aftenvards a subdued conversation started at the 
far end of the shanty. Chains rattled. One slave stood and 
stretched. 

“I gettin’ out of here soon,” .someone said. “Masta Good- 
friend tell me today. Ain’t goan have no chain on my leg 
no more.” 

“How soon?” 

“My fingers on bof ban’s an’ my toes on one foot.” 
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“Mm hm. That nice, 'lhat ical nice.” 

A flat voice said: “\in’t no niggci ne\er get out of 
noplace. ’Cep’ by clyin’. A giavc be the only thing that love 
a nigger. Fold him up nice an’ snug, keep him warm in the 
winter an’ cool in the summer.” 

“Grace ain’t goan love you no mo).‘’n a white man do. 
It goan eat you up, fill yoin mouf wif worms.” It was 
Shadiach that spoke; Jud recognized his voice. “Not even 
niggers love niggeis ” 

'1 hen theie was silence, broken only by the slave who 
was singing to himsell. Jud listened. He ivanted the others 
to speak. When he vcali/cd this, his stomach began to 
twitch. What was wiong? W^hat was happening to him? He 
lay back and tiied to listen to the sound within his head. 
He couldn’t. 

II'C ^iave who had been singing stopped. “I’m goan 
inn,” he said. 

“Whut?” 

“You cain’t i un Irom heie ” 

“I ain’t goan iim horn heic If’n I behave, they goan 
l.ikc' me 'wav fiom heie ’bout the time the firs’ bloom come 
on tlie plants, neai as I kin leckon. When I gets back. I 
show Mista Ackerly that I a re-formed nigger. I used drive 
a team fo’ him, pick up things fiom Euiopa his other 
plantations, biing ’em back to Olympus. Take i * a entire 
d.iv, it used to. 

“Well, sub, I goan set out one- moinin’ an I jus’ goan 
keep on till night come. Then I goan hide the buckboatd 
an’ I goan keep to the woods, walk by the moon, an’ sleep 
dining the day.” 

‘AV^hcie you goan go?” 

“Noith.” 

“Whut you goan do when you gits there?” 

“Woik fo’ wages.” 

“They catch you ’fore you get fift; mile. Ain’t no way fo’ 
a nigger to get Noith from down here. No way at all ” It 
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was Homer who had spoken, his voice harsh, but beneath 
it was the naked hope that he could be proven wrong. 

“But if you go South,” someone said, “an’ if you kin git 
as fur as Charleston, you might git free.” 

Homer laughed, a brittle sound. “Nobody in Charleston 
goan free no nigger. More likely they hang you up by your 
heels an’ tear your skin in little strips.” 

The one who had suggested Charleston shook his head. 
“No, they people there that help niggers. They called 
Quakers. The men wear long dark coats an’ the ladies got 
dresses so long that even their shoes is covered. When they 
talk, it sound like a preacher-man readin’ out of a Bible. 
They got meetin’ houses where they go sit an’ talk all night 
about freein’ niggers.” 

“An’ they white?” 

“They white as Masta’s linen.” 

“That crazy. I never heard nulfiti’ so rrazyl” 

“It true. I tell you it true. My ol’ masta brung me to 
Charleston wif his fambly once. An’ I saw ’em wif my own 
two eyes. Masta push one oft the boardwalk right into the 
mud an’ cuss him out fit to pop a blood vessy. But the 
gcnnclman in the long coat, he doan say nullin’. He jus’ 
smile at Masta all kind-like. He tip his hat at Masta’s wife 
an’ say, ‘Good 'day,’ an’ he walk away.” 

“He scared of your masta. tha’s all.” 

“No, he weren’t. Hca big man. an’ my ol’ masta only a 
little mitey thing.” 

“How these Quakers make you free?” Homer challenged. 

“They hides you somehow an’ they gits you up North.” 

“NorthI” Shadrach rumbled. “They got white men up 
North?” 

“Why sure they got white men. Whut the matter wif 
you, Shadrach? Doan you know nullin’?” 

“I know morc’n you, nigger. I know they got laws up 
North that make ’em bring niggers back to the mastas they 
run from. An’ I know they got white men there who doan 
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do nuflin else but hunt down runners an’ bring 'em back 
South for r<?-ward'.. I know I run from Virginy when I 
hardly more’n a saplin’. I know I live in New York two 
weeks an’ nobody give me no work an’ 1 starve half dead. 
An’ I know they aircs’ me an’ beat me "O my ear doan work 
an’ my eyes go Hippy an’ they bring me back to Virginy.” 

“It diffeient It not .all the same.” 

“White men aie white men,” Shadrach said. 

“Sometimes these Quakers git you up to Canyda.” 

“What that?” Jud asked the question without even real- 
izing he was doing so. He was astonished by the sound of 
his voice. 

“Cany-da a place that . . . well ... it not the South, but 
it not the Noith It a diffeient place. They doan got slases 
there. Narv a one ” 

“You vircainin’.” someone said “Ain't no place wheie 
they ain’t some kind of slave ” 

“ Fh I’s 1 ight,” Homer said sasagely. “They s slaves ever’- 
whei e )on go Tli-'y ain’t nothin’ you kin do. Nothin’!” He 
slumped back against the wall. 

“I gots to be fiee!” It was the black who’d said he was 
going to steal a buckboaid and run. 

Homer spoke to himself. Only Jud heaid him. 

“It haid.” the giizzled man said. “Oh, Loidy pow’ful 
hai d.” He made a choked sound in his throat. 

“I gots to be fieel” • 

Ftee. The woid sank deep into Jud’s mind, like an 
ariow. and quiveied theie. His mouth v\as dry, his throat 
constricted Bieathing was difficult. ^Vhat was happening 
to him? What? 

He knuckled his hand into a fist and struck the Hoor. 

The sound boomed in the shaiit} . silencing the blacks. 

In a moment, Shadiach said: “Tha’s free Tha’s how vou 
git ftee. The onh wav. Free do.n mean nothin’ but one 
thing — not havin’ no m.ista. Tha’s ah. Nothin’ more. An’ 
as long as they’s white men, vou not goan be free. You wan’ 
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be free . . . then kill the white man! Kill ever’ one! Kill 
’em!” 

Jud heard the words, but hardly understood them. What 
was happening to him? 

"Shut your mouf, Shadrach.” An urgent voice. “They 
goan hear you an’ come in here an’ rip us all to pieces.” 

“Kill the white man!” Shadrach roared. 

“Wif whips,” someone said. “Snake ’em all to death.” 

“Snake ’em,” Shadrach said. “Shoot ’em, bash they heads 
an’ pull they brains out, cut ’em, burn ’em — it doan make 
no difference, but kill ’em. Kill ’em!” 

“Tear they throat' out,” chanted a wiry mulatto. 

"Kill ’em!" answered Shadrach. 

"Gouge they eyes out.” 

"Kill ’em!" 

“Smash they heads in.” 

"Kill ’em!" Shadrach’s voice was not alone. 

“Cut they balls off.” 

"Kill ’em!" 

“Carve they hearts up.” 

"Kill *em!’’ 

“Kill them!” shouted the mulatto. 

The moment tvas poised, full, fiery. A word, a scream, 
and half of the shanty’s blacks would have set to clawing 
and jerking at their chains, would have torn their finger- 
nails and ripped ihdir flesh against the cold iron. The 
others were cowering in the darkness. Jud belonged to 
neither side. He was disembodied, spiralling, leaping — 
a leaf driven by a howling autumn wind. He shook 
uncontrollably. 

Silence. Long, long empty silence. And then a plunge 
into darkness. 

The chains were strong. And too many. Oh, so many! 
How did >'Ou carry me in your dark wet cave. Mammy, 
when I w'as so heavy with chains? 

Silence. 
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Shadrach buried his face in his hands with a moan. He 
doubled over at the waist, rocked back and forth, and wept. 

Less than two weeks after the last of the seed had been 
put into the ground, the first tendc. , pale green shoots 
forced their way — miraculously, it seemed — up from the 
dirt and struggled towards the sky. The long dark fields 
of earth wore these shoots like a shy girl donning finery for 
tlie first time. Both slaves and overseers relaxed a little. 
Shortly after the seeding had been finished, cold weather 
had settled in and the rains had come again. If the seeds 
had rotted and been lost, the anger that would have begun 
with Samuel Ac kerly at Olympus would have brought cen- 
sure and punishment spreading down through the ranks of 
every inhabitant of Sheol. But although the temperature 
had sKiUeicd precariously close to the danger level and 
the rains had nearly inundated the fields, the seeds had 
surviv ed, and now the young plants had taken hold. 

As soon as the shoots had unfurled their third leaves, the 
slaves trooped out to the fields with hoes and spades and 
dirt forks. Painstakingly, they set to clearing the ridges of 
the weeds and suj)erHuous plants that had sprung up beside 
the cotton. This care was required daily during the first 
month of growth. As the plants grew hardier, b. ‘Itongues 
— narrow ploughs — were used to turn loose ear^ around 
the ridges and bury grass and sma>l corn plants that had 
continued to grow. Since dray animals could no longer be 
used for fear of their trampling the cotton, slaves were 
harnessed to the bull-tongues. 

The sun burned, sweat glistened, and muscles strained. 
There were irrigation canals to be dug when the ground 
grew dry. There were aphids to be destroyed, as well as 
leafworms, bollworms, thrips and spider mites. The cotton 
plants were coaxed, nourished, ptayed to. And bled ior. 

juers back healed into corrugated, norny scar tissue. The 
nightly applications of oil were slowly reducing the calluses 
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to a more normal texture. There remained, though, an 
ache in his kidney. This grew progressively less noticeable; 
not because the pain abated, but simply because his body 
became accustomed to it. Occasionally it woidd blossom, 
making him limp slightly. 

He worked hard, pushing his body, expending twice the 
energy that was necessary for each chore he performed. By 
the end of the day, he was barely able to stagger back to 
the shanty. But it did little good. It did not kill the thing 
inside him that made him hungry to hear the others speak, 
that made him clench and unclench his fists while his 
mouth worked wordlessly, (hat prevented him from listen- 
ing to the sound within his head. 

New blacks arrived at Sheol, some unmaikcd, some muti- 
lated, some bloodied by the snake. One was brought in a 
buckboard, unconscious, his back as torn as Jud’s had been. 
He died during his first night there, and Jud and another 
slave dragged hir body to the large burial area — devoid of 
stones or markers — at the edge of the woods. They began 
to dig, uncovered the leg of a corpse in an advanced state 
of putrefaction, shifted the site of their pit a few feet, and 
buried the new carcass in a shallow grave alter pushing to 
the side the yellowish bones they found there. 

A few slaves were returned to the ]:)lantati()ns from which 
they had been sent. They whooped and laughed as they 
left. Two were given ‘extended terms. One of these was 
from Jud’s shanty. He refused to eat. After three days. 
Collins and W^ilkey took him to the barn. When they 
brought him back, tlie fingernails on three of his fingers 
were missing and there was a great charred burn on his 
cheek. At the next mealtime, he accepted his ration of 
pone. 

One morning, when the cotton plants were nearly knee- 
high, Wilk^'y approached one of the waiting work gangs. 

“Slipper, you come with me.” 

A surly black detached himself from the others. Slipper 
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and the overseer walked towards the barn, turned the 
corner, and disappeared behind it. Directly, there was 
the muffled report o£ a shotgun. Wilkey returned a few 
moments later and singled out two slaves. 

“Git shovels,” he said, “an’ bury him.” He freed the 
weapon’s ramrod, swabbed out the barrel, and reloaded it. 
He did this while standing in front of Shadrach. When he 
finished, he looked at the hulking slave and said, “Your 
turn’s cornin’, nigger. Soon.” 

Shadrach scratched his armpit. “ Iliat could be, Masta, 
that jus’ could likely be.” 

With the ceaseless attention given to the cotton, Shcol’s 
grounds and buildings had fallen into disrepair and 
neglect. Cyoodfriend judged that the plants could safely 
be left untended for a day, and the slaves were put to work 
on tiic jjlantation proper. Jud was working on the fireplace 
chimney at one of the overseers’ homes. With him were 
Caesar and another slave. Caesar’s term had expired more 
than a week ago. He had not been told yet what was going 
to be done with him. He was whining and petulant, and 
broke into tears often. He was terrified of \Vilkey. Several 
times the white man had approached Caesar and looked 
very seriously at the slave. He had stroked his shotgun, 
saying gravely, “Well, nigger, Mista Ackerly Hii Uy tol’ me 
whut to do with you. Come on, you an’ me arc .oin’ take 
a little w’alk out behind the barn.’i 

Caesar would fall to his knees screaming, and twice a 
dark stain had appeared at the crotch uf his pants. 

Wilkey would walk away guffawing. 

At midday, Goodfriend appeared. In his company were 
an older man in a broadcloth coat and a pudgy little boy 
with red checks and golden ringlets. Goodfriend and the 
man engaged in casual, friendly conversation as they 
walked. The boy was highly arhua^ed and kept tugging at 
his father’s hand, trying to gain hi^ attention. The party 
came to a halt. 
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The boy jumped up and do^vn, clapping his hands. A 
few blacks — not many — ^grinned and waved at him. 

“Which one?” he squealed. “Which one, huh, Daddy? 
Which one?” 

His father looked qucstioningly to Goodfriend. Good- 
friend pointed. 

“Hey you Caesar. Get on down here.” 

Caesar scrambled across the roof of the overseer’s house 
and clambered doAvn the ladder. 

“Yes, suh. Yes, Masta, I's here.” His head bobbed up and 
down. He wrung his hands. 

“That’s him,” Goodfriend said. 

“That’s the one,” the man repeated to his son. 

It is doubtful the boy heard, for he was already streaking 
towards Caesar. Caesar recoiled, staring at the boy appre- 
hensively. 

“Kin he do tricks like Scroomey?” the boy tried. 

“Scroomey?” Goodfriend asked. 

"The boy’s dog,” answered the man. “Died a while back. 
Got the notion into his haid that he wanted a nigger this 
time ’stead of another dog. Ain’t none of our own bucks 
really fit for what the boy has in mind.” 

Goodfriend nodded. “Sure he can do tricks,” he called to 
the boy. "Ju'>t as many as you want him to. Try him out.” 

“Don’t strain him none, Calvin. ’Member that he ain’t 
ours yet.” 

“Caesar, you do just what that boy tells you, hear?” 

“Yassum. Yes suh, Masta.” 

Calvin stepped back and danced from foot to foot. Caesar 
svaited. 

"Sit!” the boy cried suddenly. 

Caesar sat. 

“Roll over.” 

Caesar complied. The boy giggled. 

“Now . . . play dead!” 

Caesar lay motionless. 
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“No-no-nol” Calvin screamed. “With big white eyes an' 
your tongue lloppin* out on’ your arms an' legs sticked up 
in the air." 

When Caesar had mastered the position, Calvin pointed 
and called, “Dead nigger, dead niggci . Sec, Daddy?" 

Jud, atop the roof, looked away. He looked out across 
the lields, to the trees, to the hoi i/on. It wasn’t enough. He 
looked up to the sky. llicn he forced his vision directly 
into the blinding white heart of the sun. His eyes watered 
immediately; his lids struggled to close themselves. He was 
unable to stop the instinctive bunching of his muscles 
which wrenched his head to the side. For a few moments 
he could sec nothing hut whiteness 

Cacsai was still playing dead. Calvin stood beside him, 
gnawing on his upper lip. 

“1 cain’t rhiiik of what to have him do," the boy wailed. 

“W^ell," said his father, “what do you want him to do?" 

“I don' loioiuV 

“Fetch a slid , maybe?" 

“No. AV^hat good’s a nigger if lie caiii’t do no more’n 
Scroomey could?" 

“Make him stand on his haid." 

This pleased the boy. Caesar tried, body s^va^ing, legs 
flailing wildly, but could not maintain his balui* He fell 
heavily to the earth. 

“Stupid nigger!” Cahin kicked -him. “Stupid goddamn 
nigger!’ 

“C-arcfiil, son. He ain’t )oui property.” 

‘■'riiat’s all light,” Goodfiiencl said. “He’s too little to 
really hurt the nigger.” 

“Get him to ride you around.” the boy's father suggested. 

Calvin picked up a piece of lath from the ground and 
had Caesar crouch so he could climb upon the black’s 
shoulders. The ride cxhilai'attd t'.i'’ boy. He threw back 
his head and laughed, struck the black with the piece of 
lath, and yelled, “Faster. Faster.” 
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Caesar broke into a shambling run, a parody o£ a gallop. 
They finished the ride. Calvin dismounted and ran to his 
father. 

"I want him, Daddy. Kin I have him? Please, Daddy?” 

“You’re sure now?” 

Calvin nodded vigorously. “He ain’t arvful bright, but he 
moves fast. I can learn him lots of tricks.” 

“How much you want for him?” the man asked Good- 
friend. 

“Three hundred fifty.” 

“That’s a mite steep for a toy.” 

Goodfriend stroked his jaw. “Aren’t going to find a buc k 
that your boy can handle as easy as this one, and, if you 
really need him, he not completely mint as a worker.” 

“Daddy, he kin cat an’ drink out’n Scroomey’s old dishes, 
cain’t he? An’ it’s all right if I give him the leavin’s from 
my plate, ain’t it?” 

At the mention of leavings, Caesar’s face seemed to 
illuminate itself. He dropped to his knees in front of 
Calvin. 

“I be a good nigger fo’ you, Masta. Caesar be the right 
fittest nigger you ever sec. I j)ut your ol’ houn’ dog to 
shame. I be twice as perky an’ I learn mo’ nicks than all 
the smartes’ houn’s in the world.” 

Calvin rubbed the black’s wool. “\Vc kin put Scroomey’s 
old collar roun’ his ncc’: too, huh Daddy?” 

“Well,” the man said to Goodfriend, “how ’bout three 
hundred even?” 

“Since the boy’s heart’s set, I suppose I could come dotvn 
to three twenty-five.” 

Calvin found a short length of rope amid a pile of 
harnesses that had been brought out to be oiled. He tied 
one end around Caesar’s neck and clutched the other end 
in his small, fat fist. 

The man laughed and tousled his son’s hair. “All right. 
Three twenty-five it is.” 
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“We*ll go back to the house, and Til draw up a bill of 
sale for you/' 

They left. Calvin followed them, tugging Caesar along 
after him. 

“Bark," Calvin said. 

Caesar grinned. “Arf. Arf-arf." 

The mornings came, yanked the slaves from their dreams, 
and matured into bright searing days that rolled over them 
like heavy millstones over grain and then faded and left 
them to sink into stuporous sleep again. The cotton plants 
thrived. Bullwhips split skin. Infrequently, a shotgun 
boomed and a grave was dug. New faces appeared; old ones 
left. There was not much sense of either gain or loss. 

Thn ground was not the same. The sky was not the same. 
Everything was strange to Jud. The earth was hard beneath 
his feet; it would not let him sink into it. The sky weighted 
down upon him; it would not let him rise to float insensate 
through the vaporous clouds. He felt the impact of the hoc 
striking the dirt. The cotton plants scraped his skin. The 
boards on which he slept were hard. The noises of the 
shanty at night beat upon his cars. At every moment, at 
every place, something assaulted him. 

The sound in his head had died; he could r.ot hear it, 
no matter how intently he listened. 

At night in the shanty, he nariOwed his eyes, trying to 
pierce the gloom that encompassed all but the areas around 
the two small oil lamps, trying to see the faces of the blacks 
who spoke. It was dark in his corner. No one saw the way 
his mouth opened, sometimes forming silent words. No one 
saw him sitting erect — after most of the others had gone to 
sleep — listening, hoping. 

“It a lot," he said one night. 

Homer turned. “You say sonlethin', boy?" 

“It a lot." 

“What?" 
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“I don’ know. Ever’thin’ . . . nothin’. It — I don’ know.” 

"Make sense, nigger. You all sndden learn how to talk, 
it ain’t goan do you much good if’n you doan make sense. 
Whut you sayin’?” 

"I don’ know what it all about.” 

"You doan know whut whut all about?” 

“Ever’thin’.” 

“The sun fry your brains in the field, boy?” 

Jud was silent. 

“Ever’thin’,” Homer muttered. “Nothin’. Your brains 
boiled sure. I cain’t unnerstan’ you nohow. Hey, doan look at 
me like that. "Whut the matter wif you, boy?” Homer peered 
into Jud’s face; then he shook his head. “All right. All right. 
Ever’thin’s about nothin’. Nothin’. Tha’s whut ever’thiii’ is. 
Nothin’ doan ever change. 'I’he sun come up, the nigger 
work the field, an’ the white man hoi’ the whip. But it ain’t 
nothin’, you unnerstan’?” His voice grew angry. “Nothin’ 
ain’t nothin’l Notv' leave me alone, you crazy nigger.” 

Homer turned his back to Jud. Jud sat with his hands 
folded in his lap, his shoulders slumped. After a moment, 
he reached out and touched Homer on the shoulder. 

“I tol’ you leave me alone.” 

“I want to . - . to talk.” 

“Cain’t make no sense outta your talk.” He looked at 
Jud. “Nobody doan wan’ lisseti to no nigger that . . .” He 
made a sound not unlike a growl. “Oh, all right! Go on, 
talk. But make sense.” 

“I . . . I . . .” Jud lifted his hands helplessly. 

Homer put a forearm across his eyes, rubbed his head for a 
long moment, and then said quietly, “It all right, boy. Now 
you jus’ think a minute, then you tell Homer about your 
mammy — if you ever knowed her — an’ about where you 
growed up. You jus’ think a minute, then you talk. Homer 
lissen to you Much as you wan’.” 

The bloom began in the morning, a few hours after 
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dawn. The buds opened, exposing wet and crinkled petals 
that spread under the heat of the sun, grew full, and 
emitted a heavy fragrance. By noon the fields — viewed from 
a short distance — seemed carpeted with the white flowers. 
The whiteness of the flowers was not the same as the later 
whiteness of the cotton balls. A field of ready-to-pick cotton 
was light and airy and dry; the flowers, reflecting the sun 
with a moist brilliance, were at once delicate and savage. 

As the afternoon wore on, faint reddish streaks appeared 
in the petals, lengthened, and grew darker. When the slaves 
arrived the next morning the thousands upon thousands 
of flowers that covered the fields were a pure, clear pink. 

Surrounded by the blossoms, Jud felt good as he worked. 
No one sang at Sheol, and Jud — though he had made the 
appropriate noises — had never really sung in his life. But 
today he hummed. The flowers began to wither about 
noon. They died, and the dry petals dropped to the earth, 
to be ground underfoot. Brief, beautiful, brilliant lives. 
Jud*s eyes teaied. He grew careless, damaging several of the 
denuded cotton plants. 

Alex, the slave ^vho'd said he was going to steal a buck- 
board from Olympus and run, was brought back to Sheol less 
than two weeks after he’d been leturncd to Oh ipus. He’d 
been beaten by the bounty hunters who had captured him on 
his second day of freedom and carted him, chained and un- 
conscious, back to Ackcrly for the reward. He was bruised, 
lacerated, and unable to use his right arm. He refused to 
cat. Collins and Wilkey worked on him with pincers and 
irons heated red-hot in a coal brazier. This accomplished 
nothing. He was fed by force, but regurgitated everything 
he had swallowed. The slaves awoke one morning to find 
him stiff and unmoving. Homerwas one of the slaves a signed 
to the burial. Alex’s spindly and hrunken body was not 
dragged to the grave. Homer carried it, cradled in his arms. 

Shadrach had not spoken much since the day Caesar 
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gi'oiips were still intact, their overseers holding them at bay 
with levelled weapons. There were a few clusters of slaves 
standing alone. 

In front of Jud, hidden by the cotton plants, Collins 
groaned. Jiid stepped forward. He was still holding his 
hoc, and now he tightened his grip around it. The white 
man was lying on his back. His head, shoulders, and chest 
were cut and bleeding profusely. Eyes wide and fearful, 
he watched Jud approach. His torn lips twitched. His head 
jerked. Jud stood above him and looked down. 

Kill the ruhite man. 

He could. The realization struck him with the impact 
of a hammer blow. He could kill a white man! It was not 
simply an opportunity; he was capable of doing it. 

The escaping slaves had already vanished into the woods. 
No chains. No whip. Free! 

He raised the hoe. Collins whimpered. 

Freedom. His arms shook. And death soon after. Sliadrach 
and the others were dead men. The whites could not per- 
mit them to live. If they did, more slaves would follow — 
would murder their masters and flee. 

Why had Homer charged, knowing Collins would kill 
him before he could reach the overseer? 

Did Jud want to live? He didn't know. 

And he didn't know if he wanted to die. 

Beneath Jud’s hoc, Collins was puking. The white man 
fouled his clothes. Jud dropped his hoc, bent, and reached 
towards Collins. The overseer closed his eyes and screamed. 
Jud worked his hands under Collins' shoulders and legs, 
and lifted him gently, effortlessly. 

He straightened to his full height. He was not conscious 
of the v;cight of his burden, only of the white man sobbing 
against his broad, dark chest. 

“It goin' be all right," he said tunelessly. 

He walked towards the Great House, and he exulted in 
the white man's terror and need. 
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Samuel was sitting on the veranda smoking and reading 
a paper when Jud, ankles and wrists chained, was brought 
to Olympus’ Oreat House. Samuel looked up Irom his 
paper and ga/ed at Jud with puzylement. 

The creates in the white man’s face had deepened since 
Jud had last seen him. His hair had grown thinner. His 
blue eyes seemed jxiler and the compact fortress that was 
his body seemed to have been severely battered. Ackerly 
stroked his jaw and peered from Jud to the overseer from 
Sheol, Sloan, who accompanied him. 

“Yes?” 

Sloa*: (\ned his ihroai. “IJh, this here’s Jud, Mista 
Ackcrlv. 1 biuiig him to you like Mista Goodfriend said 
1 should.” 

“Jud. Jud. Ah. ^'cs. W’ell, boy. How have you been doing 
these last months?” 

Jud shifted his shoulders and nodded twice. 

“I dim. Yes, good. Did they work that devilment out of 
you? No more brawling?” Then, without waiting for an 
answer, he continued, “About Collins. Good, vf good. 
Shows character. Knew you had the makings ot good 
nigger in you. Just a matter of bringing it out. All right, 
Sloan. Take him down to the smith’s and get those chains 
removed. I’cll Goodfriend I have commuted his punish- 
ment and that he’ll be staying here.” 

Sloan touched his hat brim. “Yes, suh.” 

“Oh, Sloan.” 

“Suh?” 

“'I"cll Cioodfriend I just learned an hour ago that they 
caught three more of those black butchers near Forest^m. 
Snaked them to death in front of ihe .own hall. No word 
on that big one yet.” 
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“Yes, suh.” 

They left, Jud walking with short, awkward little steps 
because of his chains, Samuel returned to his paper. 

On the front page were two articles concerning that 
madman Lincoln, and two more examining (one directly 
and one indirectly) the pros and cons of secession. The 
nation was not lunatic enough to nominate a backwoods 
lout for President. He set dotvn the paper and sighed. 
He was tired. He always seemed tired these days. 

“Samuel.^ Samucll” called Amanda from within the 
house, shrill and impatient. “^Vhere arc you? I want to talk 
to you.” 

He rose with a grunt and stood facing the door a 
moment; then he backed to the stairs, went down from the 
\eranda, and shambled across the lawn to the side of the 
house, moving out towards the shanties. He tried not to 
look at himself. 

Sloan brought Jud to the smith’s shop and then departed. 
■When the bolts were struck off and the shackles remosed, 
Jud rubbed his wrists, and clenched and unclenched his 
hands. He walked out of the shop and stood blinking in 
the sunlight. No one paid any attention to him. There 
were no overseers, no prodding, no Avhiplashes. No one 
was the leas't bit concerned that he was standing idle and 
unattended. He felt vaguely uneasy; he hunched his 
shoulders without rettlizing it, anticipating a shout and a 
quick blow. 

He wondered what he should do. 'I'lic carpentry shop 
was as good as anything. There would be work to do there. 
He glanced about him, seeking an overseer’s confirmation. 
Then he realized that this was not necessary here. He had 
taken only a few steps when he heard rapid footfalls behind 
him. 

“Jud. Hey, Jud. It you. I knowed it you. Ain’t nobody 
else here so black.” 

It was Plum, grinning broadly, the only marked nigger 
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Richard had bought the day of the Memphis auctions. He 
clapped a strong hand to Jud’s shoulder. 

His fingers felt the welts under Jud’s shirt. 
“The way they mark you, it seem like I ain’t hardly 
ever been touched. But I bets they whupped that ol’ 
demon outta you. Yes, suh, they surely must, else’n you 
wouldn’t be here now. Praise the I.ord that demon been 
cx-or-cised. The Lord watch ovuh his chillen, he certainly 
do.” 

"How you gettin’ on. Plum?’ 

“Pow’ful good,” Plum said, grin widening. “Jesus bin 
walkin’ by my side evuh since he strike my ol’ masta 
flown an’ cause Mista Richard to buy me up. That the 
day of my deliverance, it surely were. We put our trust 
in the Lord, an’ he walk wif us — be our shield an’ our 
staff — fo .i-e fcst of our natural-born days.” 

He stood back and eyed Jud critically. “You come to 
Jesus? You evuh bin baptized?” 

Jud shook his I'cad. 

“Well, we gots to rectify tliat. Yes, suh, we surely do. 
1 kin baptize you, you know. I a deacon now in the Lord’s 
service. They’s this prcaclicr in I'urbeville who travels 
all aroun’ these parts, stayin’ two, three days wif the plan- 
tation owners and prcachin’ to they niggers, ''. '■dl, jus’ 
after the firs’ green shoots come up in the fields, ■ write 
to all the white folks an’ he say he gotin run a small school 
a li’l while, teach one nigger from each plantation how to 
preach the word, how to baptize, an’ how to feed the 
niggers’ hungry souls. lie got rich white ladies in his 
flock that offer to pay the mastas fo’ the time the niggers 
be away from the fields. Masta Samuel sen’ me, an I learn 
stories from the Bible, an’ I learn how to baptize an’ all 

the right words ” Plum’s gaze drifted away from Jud’s 

face and up to the sky. “An’ I le 'rn ■'bout heaven, aii all 
about the sweet, the oh so sweet love of Jesus.’’ 

Moisture brimmed in Plum’s eyes; his face was serene. 
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“An* I fall on my knees an’ I thanks my Lord ever’ 
mornin’ an’ ever’ night to’ my deliverance, an’ fo’ keepin’ 
my body an’ soul safe from harm.’’ !Iis eyes swept back 
to Jud. “But you gots to earn the Lord’s love. You gots 
to rid you’se’f of Satan an’ his legions of demons. Cause 
Jesus doan love no contrary nigger, He doan love an’ He 
doan protec* no troublesome buck. So you clean yo’ house, 
like the Bible say, an’ then I takes you down to the rivuh 
an’ bring God to you jus’ like John the Baptiar done to all 
them thousands, an’ then Jesus be yo’ shield an’ staff, too.’’ 

Plum took Jud by both shoulders. “You hear?” he asked 
gravely. 

Jud nodded. 

“Then you make you'se^f ready.’’ He paused. “It good 
to have you back, brother, now that the cra/iness gone 
outta you.’’ He made the sign of the cross over Jud and 
then turned and walked away, humming to himself. 

Jud continued to the carpentry shop. He was glad Plum 
had recogni/ecl him, was glad someone hatl called him by 
name and had stopped to talk. 

Fires were burning beneath iron kettles set atop brick 
supports. In these kettles clothes were being boiled in 
soapy water. Four female slaves prodded, stirred, and 
worked the clothes with long wooden j)olcs. Fhe combined 
heat of the day and of the fires plastered their wet frocks 
to their bodies and made their skins glisten. Jud glanced 
at them, opened the door to the shop, and paused and 
looked back. 

Her arms straining under the weight, one of them had 
raised a soggy, steaming mass of clothes on the end of her 
pole. She held them aloft a moment, shook her head disap- 
provingly, and plunged them back into the water. Her 
hair swirled when she made this negative gesture. It was 
long hair, black and softly waved. It sparkled in the sun. 

Then Jud remembered her. She was Delia, the girl 
who had been purchased shortly before his fight with 
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Chaskey, the one who had sat in front of him the time 
Reverend Hartwell had preached to them. 

Her body was fuller now, but still unfinished. She was 
not tall, but she stood stiffly erect, her slim neck holding 
her head high. The other three won''*n were joking and 
laughing. She gave the impression that at this moment — 
in any other place imaginable — she would be doing exactly 
the same thing, simply because she wished to do so. 

Jud watched her body strain to meet a workload beyond 
her strength, and sensed her metal-hard determination. 
Again, he was reminded of an eagle. 

He went inside the shop. It was empty. 'I’here was an 
unfinished (barely begun, actually) wheel-hub on the work- 
bench. Jud picked it up and turned it over in his hands. 
The original block had not been cut properly; it was un- 
balancv.tl. idewever, he saw that it coidd be salvaged. He 
took up a reaming instrument and set to work. As he cut 
away at the hard wood, he thought about the girl Delia. 

Samuel walked slowly through the slave quarters and 
the work buildings with his hands jammed deeply in his 
pockets. In the smokehouse, he rapped a sleeping buck 
sharply on the head with his knuckles. "I’he black awoke 
with a startled cry, and cowered before his mastf 

“Please, Masta Samuel, snh. Doan whup Lei. \ suh. 
I jus’ clo.se my eyes the briefes’ li’l secon’ to res’ my pore 
achin’ head. I got a pow’ful pain there, suh. I not sleepin’, 
suh. I surely not.’’ 

.Samuel grunted to himself. “Yes. Yes. You don’t even 
sleep at night. I know. ^Vell. the alternoon is getting on. 
You had better carry those hams over to the storage shed.” 

Samuel inhaled the thick smell of hickory smoke and the 
salty, pungent odour of the cured meat. It was a good 
smell. 

“Yassum. Yes. suh!” 

The black seized one of the large hams, lifted it from 
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its iron hook, and balanced it on his shoulder. He hefted 
a side of bacon with his free hand. 

“Lenny, skitter these ham ovuh faster’n hot grease.*' 

Samuel rapped the black on the head again, sportively. 
Lenny grinned and left the smokehouse, and was already 
moving at a jog by the time Samuel emerged. 

In the stables, Samuel spoke to no one. He stood off to 
the side, muttered a bit, and thought about taking a horse 
and riding out to look at the cotton gangs. 

He shook his head: “No. Too hot. Too hot.’’ 

When he had visited all the larger buildings, he wan- 
dered about the smaller ones without any particular goal 
or direction in mind. 

“ ’Noon, Mista Samuel,’* a black called. “Did Mista 
Richard cotch that Shadrach yet?” 

“Not yet. Soon, soon, I imagine.” 

“Oooh-rcc! They goan skin that ol’ nigguh ali\e.” 

“Yes. They will.” 

Samuel had placed a bounty of five hundred dollars each 
on the heads of the rebellious blacks. Miliria-likc units 
were sweeping through South Carolina and through the 
border areas of the neighbouiing states. From the laiger 
plantations, every white adult male who could be spared 
had armed himself and saddled a horse almost at the same 
instant the news had been received. A general uprising 
of slaves — though a eery unlikely possibility — would be 
disastrous, and the seeds had to be crushed. Immediately 
and totally. No gentleman, of course, would ever claim 
the bounty on such a nigger. The leward did, though, 
draw hordes of vagrants and poor whites into the affair 
— anyone who could lay hands on a firearm, or fashion 
a nail-studded club. It would be a sliort hunt. Three days 
had passed, and already sixteen of the twenty-one fugitives 
had beer killed. (Samuel had also heard — but this was still 
unsubstantiated rumour — that more than a dozen innocent 
niggers had been butchered, too.) It was an e\ti cutely 
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dangerous time for any nigger who could not produce 
a pass, and produce it cpiickly, to be travelling a road. 

Richard had paiticipatccl in thiec of the kills, but as 
yet, his primary and declared quairy — Shachach — was still 
at large. 

Samuel wished that Richard would a me home. It rvas not 
even possible for Samuel to maintain an armed tiiice with 
Amanda while the boy was away. She w^as intolerable. 
And since Maybclle had conre to Olympirs, well . . . 

Samuel kicked at a stone and sighed. Tired, he was just 
too damn tired. 

lie came upon the boiling clothes 

“Emerald!** 

\ middle-aged sla\e with loose rolls of fat snapped her 
head up. 

Aiasta?** 

‘ Why ha\e you got the girl working here?’* He pointed 
to Delia. “Ihis work is too heavy tor her.” 

“She ain’t no striplin’ no more, Masla. She pret* near 
glowed. But if’n )ou say so . . .** 

Delia said nothing and looked at no one; she stirred 
the clothes in the kettle with a slow rh>lhirr. 

“Girl,” said Samuel, arrcl his voice was artificially grufF, 
“is this wearing you down airy?*’ 

She looked up slowl) and paused a momc before 
answering, as if deciding whether or not the question 
meriled an answer. 

“No, suh. It not too hard.” 

Samuel coughed. “i\ll right, then Get on with it.** 

He walked to the nearest shanty, sat clown on a three- 
legged stool, tipped it back so that it stood on two legs, 
and leaned his back against the wall. He packed his pipe 
with tobacco, lit it, and puffed silently. He watched Delia 
work. 

A beautiful little cicaturc. Sinrpx) beautiful. Oh, yes, 
she was a nigger, a black nigger wench, but still she 
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was — beautiful. Like a moth. Like a thin-stemmed crystal 
goblet. 

Like a daughter . . . 

He pulled a handkerchief from his pocket and dabbed 
at his nose. He wij)cd a hand across his eyes. He got up 
abruptly, kicked away the stool, and left. Tired. Christ, 
so tired. 

Jud emerged from the carpentry shop when the clanging 
of an iron triangle signalled that supper would soon be 
served. Blacks were sauntering leisurely towards their 
shanties. They stretched as they walked, poked each other 
in fun, made jokes, and laughed with great heehawing 
sounds. Amid the dark skins, the grey, tattered work 
clothes, and the drab buildings, there was a burst of colour. 

There was a white woman moving among the blacks — 
a young woman in a pale blue brocade dress with a tight 
bodice and a flaring bell-shaped skirt. Her hair was elab- 
orately coifed and held with jewelled combs. It was black 
hair with wide, premature swaths of white in it. Her 
decollctage was low, and her shoulders were bare. She was 
laughing. Now and then she reached down and swatted 
the naked buttocks of a passing child with her closed fan. 
Then her wist would flick and the fan would spring 
open and flutter over her mouth and nose as her eyes 
darted around. Occasionally she edged to the side of a 
buck and said something to him in low tones. One buck 
laughed, shrilly, nervously. The others looked embarrassed 
and frightened. 

“That Miss Maybellc, she sure . . . she sure . . . Um!” 
He shook his head. 

Plum fell into step beside Jud. He looked sorrowfully at 
the woman. 

“Who is she?” 

“Mist'c s 'Manda’s kin. She a widow-woman. Her hus- 
band, he “ Plum glanced furtively around and lowered 
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his voice. “They say he shoot his own head off. Um! Miss 
Maybelle come here roun’ seedin’ time all dressed in 
black. She bin here ever since.” 

Maybelle swung in their direction. Plum stopped short. 
Maybelle closed the distance quickly, her skirt caught up 
in her hand, a few inches of white stocking showing above 
her ankles. 

“Now Plum,” she said, “why do you look at me like 
that? Do I give you a fright, honey?” She poked him in 
the ribs with her fan. “Land’s sake. An itty thing like 
me giving the scaries to a big boy like you? Why Plum, 
it just isn’t natural, I tell you. You afraid I’ll eat you 
up?’ 

Plum pawed at the ground with one bare foot. He 
swallowed several times, and his l.irynx bobbed. 

“M), !.iy. Why, who on earth is your friend. Plum?” 
She spoke as if she had just now noticed Jud. “He’s a big 
one, isn’t he? Makes you look almost puny, which of course 
you’re far from being. "What’s your name?” 

“Jud, ma’am.” 

“Jud. 'Lhat’s nice, leal nice. It fits you. Nothing wasted, 
strong. Well. Jud. are you afraid of me, too?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Maybelle smiled, a (juick curving of her red mouth 
showing a display of e\en, white teeth. 

“That’s wonderful!” She peeped at him from t hind her 
fan. “All the others arc. Tell me, Jud, why aren’t you afraid 
of me?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am.’ 

“Oh, that's precious! What are you afraid of, Jud?” 

“I don’t know, ni.i’am.” 

“Do you mean vou’re afraid of something you don’t 
understand, or that there’s nothing at all that frightens 
you?” 

“I can’t think of nothin’, ma’aii 

“How absolutcl) marvellous. A nigger who isn’t afraid of 
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anything. You arc a ^cry, \cry rave thing, Jud. Well, I 
imagine that if I were as big as you aie and as stiong as 
you look, I would be a little less Icaiful myself.” 

Her face grew thoughtful a moment. 'I'hen she laughed. 
"You two dears run along now' and get yourselves some 
supper. Big men need to cat legularly. ’B>e. now.” 

She spun away from them with a swishing of her skin. 

Chaskey had sought Jud out earlier in the day and hi.l 
told Jud to vhif h shant\ he’d been assigned. 

The sight of Chaskey was surptising to Jud. I’lie foie- 
man’s nose was flat and crooked, there w.is a half moon 
scar under Jiis righc ’ve. ‘ud one ol his ears was ncarl\ 
double the si/e of its opposite. 'I’be foreman stood limned 
in the doorway and smiled; one of his lower incisots W'as 
missing. 

“Hey, Jud, you coal-nigger.” 

Jud didn’t mo\c. 

Chaskey slapped his knee and laughed. 

“Doan be ’feared, boy. I di’n’ come to w hup you. Masta 
Richard, he doan care no more about you ati’ me now'. 
He plumb forgot all about us. I ’spec’. .So doan you be 
’feared.” 

“I weren’t.” 

Chaskey touched his nose and bis car. “No, I I'cckoii 
you w'eren’t,” he said. “But maybe you should bin. Masta 
Richard like t’beat mte to death lo’ not killin’ you. But 
you back from Shcol. Reckon Masta Richard be glad to 
see all the troublies gone outta you. Might c\cn make 
a good fo’man someday.” 

There were two other blacks in Jud’s shanty, neither 
of whom he knew. They ate, sitting cross-legged, outside 
the shanty. Two women and another man joined them. 
Jud slowly moved away and ate by himself. He tried 
laughing at a few of their jokes, but it was a hard thing 
to do. He stopped trying and finished his meal in silence. 
Blacks w’ere wandering at random; thev would join one 
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social knot for a while, and then walk away Peking another. 
This was the unhurried hour that took plac ‘ nightly before 
darkness forced them into their shanties 

Jud stood, stretched, walked a short distance, and then 
—for lack of anything better— squatted down and poked 
at the dirt. He traced a meaningless design with his finger- 
rail. hen slowly he ol^literated it. At Sheo], he would have 
been listening to the others, maybe even talking to them. 
He closed his eyes and listened to their voices inside his 
head. It was good, but it wasn’t the same. 

He walked again. He found Delia. She was sitting on 
a stool, alone, mending a frock. Jud sat down directly 
opposite her, scscral feet away. If she was aware of his 
jjresencc, she gave no indication. He watched her until it 
grew dark. Then she went into the shanty and closed the 
door behind her. 

\mauda, on the following afternoon, heard the pound- 
ing hoolbcats ))cfoic an)one else in the Great House; her 
cars had, after all, been straining — anticipating — to hear 
the sound for da\s. Her quick response, devoid of the 
self-consciousness that marked nearly c\cry other action, 
staitled Samuel and Maybelle. She sprang from her chair, 
crossed the room with little steps so rapid that she seemed 
to bounce, and was pulling open the door befoi she cried, 
“Richard’s home! Richard’s come back!” 

Samuel sighed, a low elongated sound, the kind a weary 
man makes at the end of a hard day, knowing that he can 
sleep now. He had heard nothing; he did not know upon 
what information Amanda had made her announcement. 
But he did not doubt that she was right; hf had never 
known her to be wnong so far as Richard’s return from a 
trip was concerned. 

Amanda was out of hearing. Samuel pushed himself up 
from his chair. Maybelle rose and hifted to his side. 

“The hero has come home, having concpicred. I’m sure. 
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Now he’ll take the burden from you.” She patted Saniuel’s 
cheek. 

Samuel ga/ed at her blankly. “What burden?” 

She had learned not to trust him when he looked thus. 

“Why. the plantation, honey. I can see that it’s wearing 
you down something awful having to run it all by your- 
self.” She .stroked his shoulder anti moved closer to him. 
He was aware of the odour of the strong musky perfume 
she had dabbed in the cleavage of her breasts. “Poor, fired 
muscles.” 

Now they could hear what Amanda had heard, the gal- 
loping horse tirawii.g nc 'rer. A couple of blacks were 
shouting the news. 

Samuel looked at her dccollctage. Looked, nothing more. 

Maybellc smiled, increasing .slightly the pressure of her 
hand on his arm. He did not return her smile, nor react 
in any way. She tried again. Empty moments passed. Her 
cheeks reddened. She snatched her hand away and spun on 
her heel. 

“Richard’s almost here,” she said. “We should meet him 
when he arrives.” 

“Yes,” Samuel .said, and he smiled. 

Amanda was standing beneath the portico, wringing licr 
hands. Her mouth seemed softer, .and her lips were slightly 
parted. Her small, wide-set eyes were narrowed as she 
watched the approaching rider. 

Richard took his hat off and waved it back and forth over 
his head. His mount dcv'ourcd the remaining distance, and 
he reined it to an abrupt halt. The horse danced a few 
steps before it quieted, blowing noisily through its nostrils. 
■White foam covered the bit, and its Hanks were heavily 
lathered with sweat. 

Richard’s face was also wet, and streaked with dirt. 
There were dark circles undpr the armpits of his shirt. 

“It’s over,” he said. “It’s all over, as of ten o’clock this 
morning.” 
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He tossed the reins to a young black who had come 
running up, and he dismounted. He did it slowly, with 
stylized motions, wishing to demonstri that he was hiding 
his exhaustion by an effoit of will. 

“My poor baby,” Amanda said. She gathered him in her 
arms. “What have they done to you?” 

Richard hugged her and kissed her foichcad. At the 
.same time he glanced at Ma> belle. 

“I’m fine. Really I am.” Gently, but firmly, he pushed 
Amanda back. "See?” he said, jusiifying the mo\c. “Just 
fine. Nothing that a bath won’t icpair.” 

Samuel felt a singe of warmth for his son. He rccogni/cd 
the boy’s pose, recognized the >oung animal pride and the 
desire to be praised. It was justilied. I he hunt had been 
hard. Sainncl W'alkcd lorwatd and extended hi'> hand. 

“■Wcicoine home, son.” 

Richard grasped his hand stionglv. 

“Was it teiiibly, tenibly dilhcull, Richie?” asked May- 
belle. Her fac< was ludl hidden In hci fan. 

“His name is Richard, dear,” said Amanda. “My Ri( hard 
has ne\cr been tailed Richie since the day I gate biith to 
him. You do have troulile recalling that, don’t you?” 

“It seems that I do. doesn’t it? Hut you must remem- 
ber — ” she smiled at Riihard “ — Ri tha' 's, Richard 

was such a little boy wiicn I last saw him, that i very hard 
for me to think of him as a man nbw.” 

Richard dropped his father’s liand. 

“That’s odd,” Amanda leplied. “Vi'n’ie only a few years 
older than him yourself.” 

May belle pounced on Amanda’s statement with glee. “I 
know. I constantly have to icmind myself tluL my cleat 
sister is old enough to he the mother of a full-grown man.” 

“Ha//-sistcr,” said Amanda. 

“Yes. That’s so.” 

Samuel coughed. “Come insidt boy, and tell us what 
happened.” 
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“Yes,” said Amanda, “I want you to tell your mother 
every little detail.” 

“Well, some of it is a bit rough.” He looked at Maybelle. 
“You’ll stop me if I get too graphic, won’t you?” 

“Honey, you’ll ne\er be that graphic. No matter how 
old you are.” 

Richard stomped across the porch, 0})encd the door, and 
held it for her. 

“Did you watch o\cr everything while I was gone? Did 
you keep a close eye on the niggers?” 

She brushed past him. “Yes, sweet. A very close eye.” 

A short while later, Richard was dcscril)ing the happen- 
ings of the last few days. He was slouched casually in a 
chair, having shed his dirty clothes and put on a robe: 
servants were preparing his bath. Richard and a ])arty of 
ten had surprised the two remaining fugitives — Shadrach 
and another — in a barn this morning. The fight had been 
brief, but savage. The monstrous Idack had taken three 
direct shotgun blasts and two pistol balls before he had 
gone down. But before he had fallen, he had killed one 
planter’s son with a pistol shot and two itinerant whites 
with a sickle. No longer able to stand, he had been set 
upon by the poor whites in the party, who had finished 
him off with clubs and knives. His body was en route to 
Olympus. Richard had promised many of the planters that, 
after the Ackerly slavds had seen it, it would be sent to 
their plantations. The news of Shadrach’s rebellion had 
caused subtle stirrings among some slaves, and his body 
would serve as an excellent example of the consequences of 
any such actions. 

“Thrilling, absolutely thrilling,” Maybelle said when 
Richard finished. 

“Quite a job, son,” Samuel said. 

Amandr who sat nearest Richard, leaned forward and 
patted his knee. “Your mother is very proud of you, dear.” 

Richard shrugged. 
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“lo think,*' said Maybcllc, “that it only took eleven o£ 
you to kill that big black monster. Why, it’s as heroic as a 
Greek myth." 

“Why don’t you run along and take your bath now, 
dear,” Amanda said. 

“Yes, you run along and scrub yoiusclf clean, Richie — 
Richard. I think I’ll go for a little walk.” 

Amanda sat silent and tight-mouthed as Richard and 
Maybelle left the drawing room. Richard closed the doors 
behind him. 

Maybelle paused to examine herself in a mirror before 
leaving the house. Richard walked up behind her, looking 
at her rcRected visage. 

“I thought about )Ou while I was gone.” 

“Did you now?” 

“Yes. c onstantly.” 

Maybelle laughed. “The direct approach didn’t get you 
anywhere, so now you try the indirect, the softer way, 
right?” 

“Why not, Maybelle? What’s the matter?” 

“Simply,” she said, readjusting a comb in her hair, “that 
I find you repulsive, my sweet.” 

He spun her around and dug his fingers into her 
shoulders. “You little bitch! You sashay aron ^d looking 
like you’ll give it to anyone old enough to wear ng pants, 
but you say I’m repulsive. AVhy don’t you use that mirror 
to take a really close look at yourself?” 

“Let go of me.” 

“What are you going to do if I don’t?” 

“I shall scream, Richie. Very loudly.” 

“Do you really think they’ll take your word ovt-r mine?” 

“I don’t honestly know. It would be interesting to find 
out, wouldn’t it?” 

“I’ll get satisfaction from \or. Sooner or later I’ll it.” 
He released her and walked away^ 

^Vithin the drawing room, Amanda gnawed on her 
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lower lip. Her nostrils were flared, and she was breathing 
heavily. 

“Samuel,” she finally said, “I do not want that . . . that 
female in my house any longer.” 

“What? Amanda, she’s your own sister. You ” 

“Half-sisterl” 

“All right, half-sister. What has she done?” 

“Are you blind? The scandal of her husband — taking his 
own life — was bad enough. But on top of that, she has abso- 
lutely no shame. I like to die with mortification every time 
we have a male guest. It’s disgustingl And all the time she 
spends with those niggers, Samuel, it is positively indecent 
for a white woman to carry on like that, and I won’t have 
it. I tell you I will not put up with it a minute longer.” 

Samuel grasped his chin between thumb and forefinger, 
and tugged. “Well, this business with the niggers has got 
to stop. It’s just not right. I’ll speak to her. But as far as 
leaving the house goes, well, you know that’s not possible. 
It wouldn’t be proper for her to go back to her home yet, 
or to start visiting. Another couple of months, and the 
mourning period will be over. But until then ” 

“She’s a damn brazen IniSiy, an’ I won’t ha\e her!” 

When Amanda lost control of her usually precise sjjeeth, 
any further 'discussion was futile. Samuel rose and walked 
to the door. 

“It’s settled,” he sakl. “I’ll t.dk to her.” 

“She’s goin’ to leave, you hear?” 

Samuel shut the door behind him. 

Two other blacks were working with Jud when Maybelle 
came by the carpentry shop. She stopped midway through 
the door when she saw the others. She stood looking Jud 
over from head to foot, slowly. Then she smiled at him and 
left. 

Jud didn’t think much about the matter. Later, he saw 
that she had captured Plum. They were walking towards 
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a corn crib. The boy kept his eyes cast down, trying to 
maintain as much distance as possible between himself and 
the white woman. 

Shadows were lengthening, but darkness was still a good 
two hours away when a stripling s^t to beating the iron 
triangle with a bar. The slaves set down whatever they 
were working on and hurried to the meeting shed to answer 
the summons. There was already a large cluster of blacks 
at the front of the shed by the time Jud arrived. They were 
oohing and aahing and a couple of children were crying. 
Jud heard Richard Ackerly s voice above the commotion. 

“Keep moving there. I want every buck, wench, and 
child to see this. You all know what he did, and now you 
can all see what happened to him.’* 

A semblance of order was established in the swelling 
crowd *ii blacks, and a slow rotation moved them past the 
spot wheie Richard and Samuel stood. Jud moved up in 
turn. Hanging by its bound wrists and ankles, slung like 
a deer or a wild pig on a long pole which was supported 
by two high sawhorses, was the body of Shadrach. The huge 
melon-shaped head was thrown back. I'he eyes were closed, 
but the mouth gaped open and the purplish and swollen 
tongue was extended. The face and skull were ripped and 
bruised. 1 he massive chest Avas marked with ^hree great 
rough-edged depressions and numerous pu» "ures and 
furroAvs. Much of it Avas covered Avi4h a crust of black dried 
blood. Tat bluebottle flics buzzed in lazy circles around the 
carcass. 

Richard caught Jud’s eye. 

“ You’re a smart nigger. This could have been }ou.” 

Jud took a step forward and gazed dircctl) down into 
Shadrach’s face. He reached out and laid his palm on the 
broad cold forehead; then he let his hand fall and moved 
on. 

“Oh, Jesus, not Oh, sAveet ] qms , loan Icmme end up like 
this nigger. No! Nol” 
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Jud looked back and saw Plum. The boy had fallen to 
his knees before the corpse. He raised his hands to heaven, 
fingers widespread and reaching, and he wailed inarticu- 
lately. Tears rolled down his cheeks. He rocked back and 
forth. 

“Be my saviour, Jesus. Be my shield an’ my staff. Plum 
love you, Lord! Plum cain’t help . . He looked wildly 
around. “I di’n’ mean to . . . Oh, Jesus, doan take you love 
’way from Plum. Please, Jesus. Please!” 

"Hey, nigger,” Richard said. “Stop that. What’s the 
matter with you? Here now, stop that.” 

Samuel’s voice was gentler. “You stand on up now. Plum. 
Nobody’s going to snake a good nigger like you.” 

Plum wept hysterically. 

“Stop that, I say.” Richard brandished a strap at Plum. 

Jud walked back. He took Plum by the arm and pidled 
him up. 

“It all right. Plum. Come on.” 

He led the boy away. Plum buried his face in his hands 
and sobbed. Slowly he calmed. When they neared the 
shanties, the boy stopped. He stared at Jud. Tears sprang 
up in his eyes again. He whirled and ran off. 

Jud watched him until he disappeared around a build- 
ing. Then Jtid went to his shanty to wait for supper. He 
worried the ground with a stick as he waited. He thought 
about the woman with the yellow turban, his mother. He 
thought about Diggs and about Shadrach. And he thought 
about Homer. He was sad. He was sad for Plum, too, 
though he didn’t understand why he included Plum with 
the others. Richard Ackerly had said he, Jud, was a smart 
nigger. Maybe he was. Maybe he was a dumb nigger. He 
didn’t want to be any kind of nigger. He didn’t want to be 
anything. Maybe he should be with Shadrach and Homer. 

He ate alone. He did not want to be alone, but he did 
not want to sit with the other slaves, either. He finished 
his meal and went to look for the girl Delia. He found her 
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where she had been the previous night. Again he sat down 
across from her. He watclied her. He felt good. 

The fourth night he did this, a fat woman with her frock 
hanging about her waist, a baby sucking at one ponderous 
J^reast, walked over to liim. 

‘‘Hey, nigger, whut you doin’?*' 

“Nothin’.” 

“Nothin’? I kin sec )ou ain’t doin’ nothin’. Jus’ sittin’ 
lookin’ at her” She pointed. “Like las’ night, an’ the night 
before, an’ the night before. Whut you want from her?” 

Jud didn’t answer. 

“Well, I goan caution you, nigger, an’ you lissen good. 
Hear? Mista Samuel ain’t bust her, an’ Mista Richard ain’t 
bust her. She still a \irgin. Maybe they somethin’ wrong 
wif her. I doan know. But I does know she still got her 
maivly-l e.id. an’ if’n voii go pesterin’ her, Mista Samuel an’ 
Mista Richaid tliey goan cut you up in li’l pieces. So you 
do all the lookin’ you wants, but )ou keep that dingus of 
yourn all tuck- d uj) sate. You heai?” 

Jud nodded. The fat woman looked at him and shook 
her head. 

“Cra/y. Bof of you. Clra/ier ’n loony birds.” 

She waddled a^^ay. 

'I'hc tough-skinned cotton bolls were increa ig in size 
daily, and a good number of the fiemale slaves spent the 
larger part of their time preparing the raffia baskets and 
the coarse cloth sacks that would be used in the picking. 
During tlie day, Jud would sometimes lay aside whatever 
he was working on, walk out of the carpentry shop, and 
find Delia. He never approached her, and ^he never 
acknowdedged his presence, but it made liim feel good just 
to see her. 

Once he found Richard Vckerly with her. S’ 2 was 
reweaving a damaged basket. Rich, id was standing behind 
her. When she readied forward for a shears, Richard 
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slipped both hands under her arms and cupped her breasts. 
He pressed his loins against her buttocks. She stiffened for 
an instant; then she picked up the shears and did the 
necessaiy cutting on the basket. Richard said something — 
loudly and angrily — but Jud was not close enough to hear. 
The white man spun the girl around so that she faced him. 
Her face was hard. The corners of her mouth were turned 
down. 

Richard clenched his hand into a fist. His arm trembled 
at his side. Then suddenly he stalked away from her. A 
short distance away, he nearly collided with a girl — a two- 
year-old suckler cradled in her arm — who was emerging 
from a shanty. Richard struck her with his fist. I’lie baby, 
a mulatto, one that Richard had fathered, fell to tlic 
ground and began to bawl. Richard hit the wench twice 
again, and at the second blow she fell to her knees, weep- 
ing. The white man left her that way. 

Delia had watched the scene with the same expression 
she had worn when she’d turned to face Richard. Now that 
the white man was gone, Jud saw her lower lip (piivering. 

It was in the evening, nearly a week later, that she rose 
violently from a stool, knocking it over, and marched across 
the dirt avertue to confront him. 

She stood above him with her feet apart and her hands 
on her hips. “Why you look at me like that, nigger? Why 
you always search me out an’ stare at me like a statue? 
Whut you want from Delia?” 

“I want ... I don’ know.” 

She frowned and turned to go. 

“No,” he said quickly. He motioned towards the ground 
beside him. 

She narrowed her eyes. “What for?” 

“To . . . talk.” 

“Talk? Ha! It ’pears to me you cain’t say more’n four 
words.” 
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“You don’ have to be 'feared of me.” 

“Who’s ’feared?” She sat down and faced him defiantly. 

After a few silent minutes, he reached out to touch her 
hair. She jerked back. 

“I knowed it!” she said. “I knowM certain!” 

“No, you don’ know. You preten’, but you don’ know.” 

“I know Masta Samuel an’ Masta Richard, they neither 
one 1)ring me up to the house yet. But they doan say they 
doan want me, so no buck better try to pester me.” 

“I don’ want to pester you.” 

“That all you do want.” 

A few l)larks were looking at them. One old woman 
pointed and exploded with a cackling laugh. Delia’s mouth 
tightened. She turned her head slowly, glaring at everyone 
Avhose eye she caught. 

“r>o, Jud said. 

Delia stood up and dusted off her frock. “Keep away 
from me, nigger.” 

“Come out and sit with me after dark,” Jnd said. “Right 
here. I ain’t goin’ harm you.” 

She snorted and walked away. 

When the light failed and the yellow glow of lamps 
appeared in windows, Jud remained seated. I he wenching 
shed was full, and raucous laughter issued ' it. Slaves 
moved about in the darkness. There were soun- of banjos 
and music l)oxes, and a lone harmonica. This, however, 
lasted a little short of two hours, and then the slave 
(juartcis moved slowly into ‘^ilcnce, and the lamps were 
extinguished one by one The half-moon illuminated the 
night fairly well, once one’s eyes were accustomed to the 
darkness. Jud waited. Twice he saw a face appear at the 
window of Delia’s shanty, but the door remained closed. 
When the moon reached its mid-point in the sky, he rose 
and went to bed. 

She did not come out the folio *ving night either. Jud 
waited for an hour after darkness had fallen. Then he 
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stood up suddenly, strode quickly across to her shanty, and 
pounded on the door. He heard only silence within. He 
pounded again. 

“Who that?” asked a suspicious voice. 

“Jud.” 

“You go away, nigger. Go on, git outta here! You leave 
this wench be, hear?” 

‘‘Open up.” 

‘‘Git outta here, I tell you. You kin stan’ there all night 
an’ it ain’t goan do you no good.” 

“You open this door,” Jud said quietly, “or I goin* bust 
it down.” 

There was no answer. 

Jud placed his hands on the door and leaned his weight 
against it. The clapboard panel sagged in and creaked. 

“You watchin’ this? I jus’ playin’ with it now. I hardly 
gots to put mv shoulder to it. an’ I bust it clean in two. 
Now, you goin’ open up? I ain’t goin’ wait long.” 

There ^vas a moment’s pause; then Jud heard the sound 
of a wooden latch being worked. The door was pulled 
open, revealing a tall woman of indefinite age with a 
sloping, nearly flat foiehead. She looked at Jud with 
desperation. 

“Go 'way,*^’ she said, voice quavering. “Your brains all 
scrambled. Masta Samuel kill us bof, you do anythin’ to 
this wench. Go ’way!”* 

Two other women, a crone and a very young girl, were 
cowering behind the table next to tlie fireplace. There was 
fear in their faces. Delia stood alone in the centre of the 
room, directly behind the woman who was blocking the 
door. She held her head high and looked at Jud through 
narrowed eyes. 

“I not goin* do anythin’.” 

Jud didn’t know what he was doing. He had to force his 
feet to move as he stepped forward. 

The woman gave a frightened cry and clawed at his eyes. 
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Jucl took her by the shoulder and held her at arm’s length, 
where her attack was without effect. 

“Wait!” It was a clear and shaip command from Delia. 

Jud and the woman suspended their stiugglcs. Everyone 
in the shanty looked at the giil. SL- drew the silence out, 
holding them as long as possible, and then when the first 
uneasy shulllc came, she said, “Delia go with him.” 

“Notwif this rutty buck,” said the tall woman. “He ” 

“Everythin’ be all right,” Delia said. “You kin watch 
from the window.” 

She brushed the woman easily aside and stood before 
Jud, looking up at him. 

“Well, you the new door? Cain’t you move lessen you 
pushed?” 

yud led her outside and into the darkness at the side of 
a shnu) across the r\ay. She sat down as soon as he stopped. 
He looked back and saw the three faces watching them 
through the window of Delia’s shack. He turrred his back 
to them befoK* lowering himself to the ground. 

She stared «it him, and her mouth w^as curved down in 
that remote and somewhat aloof expression he had seen 
her wear so often. He met her ga/e dii'cctly, and soon he 
felt within him something that was similar to what he had 
felt that day in the field wdren he and Chas’ had beeii 
hammering each other. Graduallv he began wear her 
down; he saw small irruscles twitching around her eves. At 
length she looked awxrv. He aveiied his eyes a moment or 
tw^o later, and wlien he looked back slio was toyiirg with her 
fingers. 

Jucl did not know what had just happeired — but it did 
not make hinr feel good 

“You aic cra/v. Or jus’ irravbe simple,” she said. 

Jud wanted to sav sometlriirg to her. But his throat felt di v 
arrd his tongue thick aird dun v. He could not think of any 
wwcls. His l)ig hand tightened inti) a fist, vvhich he pressed 
dowir hard into the ground uirtil his kiruckles hurt. 
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“Well/’ she said, “I goan sit here an' look at the moon 
a spell. An' when I done. I goan back inside, an' then I 
be through with you an' you kin git on back to where you 
sleep.” 

“You a eagle.” 

“\Vhut?” 

“You a eagle.” 

“Lissen. you crazy nigger. I'se Delia. Delia, hear? I ain't 
nothin' an’ nobody else. An' there ain't nothin' an' nobody 
else that’s Delia. You lucky I let you sit here this long with 
me. But you talk like that, I goan box your cars an' send 
\ou runnin'. You nothin’ but a simple, cra/y nigger.” 

“A eagle flv highcr'n any other bird.” 

She glared at him, face sa\age, as i£ a single word from 
her Avould bring an asenging horde to tear him to pieces 
and it was only through her mercy that she restrained 
them. 

Jud put his index finger in his mouth, pressed the tip 
against the inside of his cheek, and snapped it out. He had 
ne\er done it as a child, but he had seen others do it. It was 
supposed to make a noise. It didn't. He tried again, this 
time blowing up his cheeks, and when the finger pulled 
free it made a popping sound. 

Delia’s eyebrows bunt lied together, and she frowned. 

He did it again. 

Her mouth trembled 

Twice more, in quick succession. 

Delia's lips pulled back slightly from her teeth. Jud 
grinned. Delia’s smile became full. A tiny burst of air 
escaped from her mouth and she giggled, and then she 
laughed. Jud laughed. And their laughter itself became a 
source of further laughter. Delia clutched her sides. Tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and she struggled for breath. At 
length they exhausted themselves, and Jud flung himself 
on his back, cushioning his head with his hands. 

“You a yonvg eagle,” he said. 
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“I’m more’n fourteen,” she asserted. “An’ you ain’t 
hardly but a striplin’ yourse’f.” 

“But you ain’t all eagle. You— lemme see— you part, uh, 
whippooiwill. That it, whippoorwill.” 

“I declare. You perplexes me, nigger. You truly docs. 
Whut you talkin’ about?” 

“VVhut I be, if’n I a animal?” 

“You doaii make no sense at all. I doan know why I 
wastin’ my time with you.” 

“Come on, whut I be?” 

She touched one long, slim finger to hci chin and licked 
her lips. Then she shook her head, as if ready to dismiss the 
question. 

“A possum?” he prompted. 

“No. Oh, no. Not a possum.” She made a fare. 

“\ .^ymander^” 

She rolled her eyes and made a gesture of despair over 
the suggestion. She dimpled her chin with her finger again 
and stated lurd at liim. Seeing that he had rccaptiued her 
attention, he relaxed. 

“A bear,” she said firmly, as if there could absolutely be 
no other answer. “A big huge-y bear that li\e up on the top 
of a mountain in case all by hisself. An’ you own the whole 
woods, an’ you stomp aroun’ i oarin’ all dav an’ swattin’ 
fish outen the streams an’ steal in’ honey from c bumbly- 
bccs.” • 

Jud was partly pleased. “But if I li\es there all alone, 
I don’ got no one to talk to.” 

*'Nob()(ly gots nobody to talk to. Jus’ ’cause some animals 
makes a lot of noise when they together doan mean they 
talkin’ to each other.” 

“A big hugc-y bear,” Jud murmured. “On top a moun- 
tain.” 

They wcie silent awhile. Jud sat up. He read •'d for- 
ward, gently, wanting not to sta le her wanting her to 
leali/e what he was doing. She watched his hand approach. 
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Her shoulders quaked, her lips drew into a thin line, and 
her eyes ^vidcned, but she did not draw back. His fingers 
touched her long, astonishingly soft hair and stroked it 
lightly. She shivered and began to edge away from him. He 
lowered his hand. 

She reminded him at the moment of a doe he’d once 
surprised in the woods. He and the animal had both gone 
rigid with immobility. The slim, tawny creature’s ears had 
twitched. Muscles had skittered beneath the skin of its 
flanks. Jud had silently willed it to stay, willed it not to 
be afraid, because it was beautiful and he would have stood 
still all day if only he could have kept it near. But the doe 
could not bear the tension, and moments later it rose into 
the air with a high, effortless leap, seemed barely to touch 
the ground, and bounded up again. Jud had stood still, 
listening to it crash through the dim light-stabbed forest. 

He did not want Delia to flee thus. 

“Come,” he said. “I take you back.” 

He heard a noise from behind her door, and he knew 
the three women were waiting there. Her composure had 
returned, and once again her head was high and her eyes 
proud and disdainful. 

“I see you again,” Jud said. 

She turned away, answering him over her shoulder. 
“Maybe. If I feels like it. I let you know.’ 

Jud walked away. He had Uiken only a few steps when 
the door was yanked open and Delia was whisked inside. 
Jud wandered. He went out past the farthest stables and 
lay down on the grass close to a maple tree, but not so close 
that his vision of the sky was blocked. He looked up at the 
stars, the hard glittering little points of light so very far 
away. He clenched and unclenched his fists and became 
aware, after he had felt the ache in his jaw muscles, that he 
was grinding his teeth. He shifted positions, but could not 
find a comfortable one. He sensed the great emptiness that 
lay between him and the stars. It had been some time since 
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he had felt the pull of that emptiness, the deep yearning to 
flow into it, to be dissolved and drawn forth, rocked in 
darkness. . . . 

The longing was greater than it had ever been before, 
but at the same time Jud was aware nf something tight and 
restraining within him, something powerful and insistent 
and as savagely relentless as a hullwhip. It blocked his way 
to the emptiness, anchoring him to the earth, no matter 
how he ached for the darkness. 

When he finally rose, he did so wearily, and he walked 
back to the slave (juarters with heavy footsteps. 

lie would not have noticed the figure kneeling and bent 
with its forehead touching the ground had it not been for 
the low, choked sobs. He stopped, searched the moonlit 
ground with his eyes, and found iiolhing; then he squinted 
and peered into the shadow cast by the dairy shed and saw 
the form. He was about to turn and take another route 
when the muted voice whimpered to the night. 

“Please, sweet Jesus, it ain’t my faul’. I tries ever’ way 
I knows to keep outta the demon’s way. But it jus’ ain’t no 
good, Lord. I gets found an’ forced into sin. You knows that 
true. Lord. You secs it from you golden throne. Doan take 
yo’ ’tcction from me, Jesus! I needs yo’ strong right arm. 
Oh, doan take you love from me!” 

Jud walked into the shadow and came up chind the 
boy. “Plum?” 

Plum screeched, threw himself forward, struck the wall 
and rebounded, and then curled into a tight ball, knees 
drawn up to his chin, arms shielding his head. 

“No! No!” 

Jud droj)pcd to the boy’s side. “Plum. Plumi It me, Jud. 
Whut the matter, boy? Whut you ’feared of?’’ 

The boy rolled violently. “No! You cain’t take me!” 

Jud pinned Plum’s should"*is down. “It me, I il you, 
Jud. No one goin’ take you nop ace. Plum, it me, Jud. 
Now stop that.” 



Plum ceased jerking ; ndcr Jud’s grasp. Slowly he opened 
his eyes. His chest was heaving. 

“Jiid,” he said dully. “Jud. Ilu-hu. It iny freii’. My fren’ 
Jud. Hu. Hu-hu.” 

He laughed, uncontrollahly, hysterically. Jud helped 
him to a sitting position. Plum threw back his head and 
rolled it from side to side. 

“Jud. Hu-ha. Ha-ha-ha. Jud. Jus* an ol* black nigger. 
Oh, that funny. Hu-hu. That like to kill me it so funnyl” 

Then his head plunged forward and buried itself in 
Jud’s chest, and his arms wrapped around Jud, holding 
him tightly, and Plum’s laughter broke into ragged sobs. 

Jud patted him on the head. “Iley, now. Whut put the 
terrors in you, huh? \V^hut is it? It all right now, Plum. 
You safe.” 

Plum cried himself out. W’hen he was done, and when 
his breathing had returned to normal, he let go of Jud and 
sat back. 

“I thought you the devil,” he said, “coinin’ to spear me 
wif his pitchfork an’ carry me down to the roastin’ fires.” 

“Why you think a thing like that? How come the ol’ dc\ il 
be huntin’ you, tlie goodcs’ nigger for a himnert miles?” 

Plum winced. ”Jud, if’n I ask you somethin’, you answer 
me true, won’t you?” 

“Course.” 

Plum gnawed on his lower lip a moment. “S’posc a 
nigger that love Jesus wif all his heart done somethin’ 
wrong. The absolute wronges’ thing. But s’[)ose he di’n’ 
have no choice, he gots made to do it. You think Jesus goan 
take his love ’way from that nigger? You think He goan 
’bandon him to suffrin’ an’ fire? You think that, Jud?” 

Jud scratched his head. “Plum, I ain’t knowin’ much 
’bout preachin’ an’ such things.” 

“But whut you think, Jud? You reckon Jesus goan 
punish that nigger, goan punish him terrible? Tell me, 
Jud. Tell me whut Jesus goan do?” 
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“Well, I don’ ’zackly know,” Plum was staling at him 
anxiously. “But it seem to me that Jesus goiii’ unnerstan’ 
that nigger, that lie still goin’ watch ovuh him ” 

“You truly does?” 

Jiid nodded. 

“You wouldn’t jus’ say that?” 

“No.” 

Plum’s shouldcis slumped. bin prayin’,” he said flatly. 
“I bin playin’ haul as I kin.” He looked away. “You know, 
it wiit in the Bible that ‘ “Vengeance is mine,” saith the 
Lord.’ An’ ‘His wiatli’— that mean whut he do when he 
angry — ‘is tei i ilile an’ (puck ’ He punish sinneis, he punish 
’em bad.” 

Plum said no moie foi a while Jiid sat next to him. A 
laspintj sound began in Plum’s tin oat, and Jiul saw thin 
mont hues loll horn his eyes down his cheeks 

“Lemme be,” Plum said “Lemine be. 1 gots to piay ” 

Jud left, and behind him he heaid the choked \oicc ol 
Plum begging Jesus to icmain his siafl and his shield. 

Eaily the next morning, a keen excitement knifed 
thiough 01)mpus Ihe fust cotton h.id apjieaied. Theie 
^vere haphazard, stunning buists of pine white fibre, hai- 
bingeis of the white sea that would inundat' ’le fields in 
the coming weeks. Childien weie oigani/ed . o picking 
gangs and they trooped out to the ^jotton, dragging baskets 
and sacks behind them. The oklei blacks wmild be held 
in Tcseivc until it was tini«^ for tlu hca\v, methodical, 
plant-by-plant picking tc begin 

By midday the fust sacks w^eie lugged into the squat, 
S(]uaie-timbcrcd gin house and emptied into me feeding 
bins. The geais mined — with scpieaks at hrst, which w^ere 
(juickly eliminated by libeial doses of oil — and the hooked 
cylinders, flat metal libs, and ^olhng biushes separ cd the 
lint from the hard seeds. Later, ciaton would be stoicd in 
huge lofts to dry awhile before being fed into the gin, but 



there was a certain status attached to getting at least a few 
bales to the market early, so the first day’s picking went 
directly to the hoppers. 

Jud was sharpening a saw when Samuel burst into the 
carpentry shop. The white man’s face was florid. 

“Nigger,” he said, “what were you doing with that Delia 
wench last night?” 

“Talkin’, Masta.” 

Samuel was momentarily taken aback. He had expected 
a denial, or some sort of rvild excuse. “Talking?” 

“Yes, suh, talkin’.” 

“About what?” 

“I don’ know. Lotsa things. Masta. Animals an’ such.” 

“Nigger, you’re young an’ you're horny. Maylie I haven’t 
sent you to the wenching shed enough. That Delia hasn’t 
been up to the house yet. If you try anything funny svith 
her. I'll make a wench of you. Understand.^” 

“Yes. suh.” 

“Good. Very good. You’re not a bad nigger. Just make 
sure you stay that way.” Samuel turned to go. “You’re 
going to keep away from that girl now. aren’t you?” 

“No, suh.” 

.Samuel stppped, faced Jud again, and walked to a point 
directly in front of the boy. “W^hat?” 

Jud set down the saw and the file. “I surely ain’t goin’ 
pester her, but I likes talkin’ to her, Masta. You di’n’ tell 
me not to do that.” 

Ackerly searched the boy’s face. It was expressionless. 
Rebellion had to be somewhere, the planter thought, in the 
eyes, in the set of the mouth — but he coiddn’t find it. One 
faint little trace, that was all he needed, and he would have 
the boy seized, snaked, and sent back to Sheol. Damn! 
Ackerly had never seen a face as unreadable. 

“Yes,” he said suddenly. “You talk to her. You talk and 
you laugh and . . .” He stalked out of the shop, still mutter- 
ing as he passed through the door. “. . . And you scratch 
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your wool and you roll your eyes and you work your ass off 
and you tell tlicm all to go to hell for me and you . . 

The white man walked out of earshot. 

The level of cotton in the stora^ e lofts rose steadily 
during the following week, and slo.vly complements of 
adult blacks were assigned to the fields. Kach day, the 
number of slaves working around the slave quarters 
dwindled. May belle farrington was seen only infrequently 
there. Occasionally she stopped to see Jud, but she seemed 
not to like the fact that he was usually working in the 
company of at least one other slave, and she did not stay 
long. Twice Jud saw her with Plum in tow. Plum's be- 
haviour was becoming increasingly more erratic, and Jud 
had seen Samuel looking at Plum with a critical eye. Plum 
talked to no one, and had taken (o leaping and crying out 
at the slightest unexpected sound. 

Samuel spent long hours in the fields. With the excep- 
tion of a skeleton crew to fill the plantation's other needs, 
every physically able Negro was pulling the white tufts 
from the plants from sunup until the light failed, an hour 
or so after the sun actually set. It had been five years since 
Samuel had driven himself this hard during .. ' arresting 
season — and it was unnecessary for the most pai l f he crop 
was good, a bumper crop actually,* and the blacks were 
working well, requiring minimal supervision. But he could 
not stand being in the house, and the work exhausted him 
so that it was not only an excuse for him to retire shortly 
after dinner, but a necessity. Olympus' Great House had 
become the strife-torn lair of savage animals. At l)est, the 
occupants of the house simmered in coiui oiled hostility, 
and at worst they chopped at each other with shouts and 
screams wielded like hand axes. L\ • n Richard and A.^iunda 
were as often as not at each other's throats. Only Maybelle 
retained any sendjlance of normalcy, and even that was 
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deceptive. The slim, camco skinncd young widow was per- 
haps the deadliest among them, for she did her ripping 
and her tearing in a soft, honey-smooth voice, her com- 
posure rarely disturbed, her smile always ready. 

Samuel himself had been sucked into shouting argu- 
ments two or three times, and that fact disturbed him 
deeply. He felt like a man being drawn slowly, irresistibly 
towards the spinning vortex of a whirlpool. Never before 
had he needed to resort to force, or the implied threat of 
force, to maintain at least a partial equilibrium. 

Richard now spent his days doing one of three things: 
hunting pheasant, grouse, and ]xirtridgc with a brace of 
pointers and four bucks (at a daily minimum of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of cotton per buck, this was better 
than a thousand pounds, or four bales, lost with each 
expedition); sipping mint juleps throughout the day on the 
veranda of a neighbouring planter’s home, and returning 
to Olympus drunk and surly; or j^atrolling the fields, 
driving the slaves with extremely harsh and unwarranted 
discipline. 

Of the three, Samuel was not sure which he preferred. 

He had had a \iolent conflict with Richard a week and 
a half ago cr\er the wench Delia. And that dispute with his 
son, who had avoided Samuel since then, had led to one 
with Amanda on the following day. 

Amanda had cornered him after breakfast, before he had 
had a chance to escape to the fields. 

“Why,” she demanded without any preface, “can you 
tell me why — just give me one good reason — you told 
Richard, literally ordered him, that he was not to . . . to 
. . . approach that little red nigger wench? 'Th'di Delilah, 
or whatever her name is?” 

Samuel stiffened. This was the question he had pre- 
vented Richard from asking, the f[ucstion he had not per- 
mitted himself to ask, much less answer. 

“Yes,” he said. 



“Well?" 

“Simply because I don’t want him to." 

“You don't want him to?" She raised her arms. “Do you 
hear him. Lord? Arc you witness to my trials? Samuel, I am 
trying to discuss this in a civilized manner. God knows the 
shame I feel, the disgust that sours my stomach for having 
to deal with this at all. Look at me. Look at my humilia- 
tion. Me, a woman, forced by her husband and son to 
discuss their lusts. It makes me feel dirty." 

Samuel knelt and tightened his boot strap. “Well, force 
is about the only thing that would make you even admit 
its existence.” 

Amanda flushed. “Do you know what men are, Samuel? 
Do you know what you are?" 

"No, Amanda. What?" 

“riltiiy, degraded, prurient, muck-wallowing animals." 

“That may be, Amanda. That may be. But they’re 
honest." 

“Honest! All right, show me some of this honesty. Why 
won’t you let Richard have this WTiicli?" 

Samuel slapped his boot and stood up quickly. “Because 
I won’t, that’s why. That's all there is to it. I told Richard, 
and I’m telling you: Nobody touches her. Nobody, do you 
understand?" 

“Yes,” Amanda said slowly, “I do. So very 'll." 

Her tone unsettled him. "Amaixla, now really, this is 
all rather unimportant, isn’t it? f mean this great fuss over 
one stupid wench. It’s time now that Richard should be 
thinking about a wife any " 

“A wife? Richard? Not while I’m He’s still a child. 

It will be years before he begins thinking aboi:; a wife. But 
you’re not going to turn me off the track that easily." 

“It’s settled," Samuel said, turning towards the door. 

“You’re purposely tormenting him. Aren’t you? Admit 
it!" Amanda shouted this last acci ation, and with that her 
speech lapsed into older, more familiar patterns. “If you 
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want her, then take her, you pig. But don’t torture my 
Richard this way. You hear?” 

Samuel marched out of the room. Amanda hurried after 
him. 

“But it’s more than that!” she cried suddenly. “There’s 
somethin’ perverse about the feelin* you have for that 
wench, isn’t there? Somethin’ teiiible unnatural.” 

A figure darted from the shadow at the tar end of the 
hall into a nearby doorway. 

“Amanda, the house niggers will hear you.” This state- 
ment usually brought Amanda back under control. 

“I don’ care!” she screamed. “I don’ care if every nigger 
on the whole damn place hears. You are coirupt an’ foul. 
Perverse, hear? Perverse!*’ 

Samuel whirled. His fist was cocked. “Shut up! Just shut 
up.” 

Amanda clutched her throat and backstepped. “Oh, God 
in heaven. How deep in degi'adation can a man sink?” 

Samuel left her standing there, and slammed the door 
behind him. 

The subject had not been raised again since then. 

In the fields, Samuel could not have helped noting — 
even had he not been particularly seusitive to the cpiestion 
— how closely that big buck, Jud, kept to Delia as they 
worked. He also knew precisely how much time they spent 
together when not in *hc fields and how they spent it. He 
had made it his business to know. 

He was of two minds about Jud and the wench. His first 
and perhaps strongest impulse was to put an end to their 
seeing each other, to transfer the buck to one of the other 
plantations, sell him off, anything. But there was a factor 
that held that impulse — at least for the time being — in 
delicate check. Delia was a proud, fragile little thing, and 
earlier, the question of her happiness or unhappiness had 
never entered Samuel’s mind; she seemed to be above such 
feelings. But now there was Jud, and one of the first times 
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Samuel had obser\ cd them together, he had seen her laugh. 
This had startled him. I.augh? Laugh? If so, then she could 
also cry. She could laugh, and she could C17. She could be 
happy, and she could be unhappy. Something shattered and 
fell away from his vision of her. She was not after all 
immune to feeling. She was not a creature complete in 
herself, independent of everything and everyone. He felt 
a sharp sense of loss, but beneath that a deeper sense of 
love than he had had for her before, and a poignant kind 
of tenderness. 

If that buck could make her happy, well then. . . . 
But oh, Christ! She was so beautiful and so fragile, and 
Samuel . . . 

Damn! Goddamn it to fugging hell! 

It was too much. It was too much sometimes, and he 
would sralk away fiom them through the fields. Stupid. A 
goddamn gangly nigger wench. 

“Nigger wench, nigger wench,” he’d mutter, and some 
of the blacks would look uj) at him curiouslv. “NiggcTs, 
niggers, niggers . . .” 

I’ll burn it all to the ground, he thought: fields, house, 
and ever) thing. I’ll burn the whole goddamn world to the 
ground! 

Samuel was sitting at the c'dge of a field, his 1 k leaning 
against the bole of a tree, eating tho dinner tluic had been 
carried out from the house to him in a wicker basket 
covered with a red-and-white checked gingham cloth. It 
was late in the afternoon, and the blacks were gathered in 
small clusters at the edge of the field, eating their pone. 

The harvest season was well past the midpoii . The gins 
were in operation around the clock, and long open buck- 
boards, heavily loaded with wire-wrapped cotton bales, left 
01ym])us several times each day. Samuel was pleasec'. Even 
by a conservative estimate, this p ^mised to be the finest 
crop in Olympus’ history. The reports from the other 
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four plantations in the Ackcrly complex were nearly as 
good. 

“Suh?” 

It was Jud. To his side, and a little behind him, stood 
Delia, looking only slightly concerned, as if, for example, 
she were indulging children in some silly whim. 

Looking at them, Samuel felt an incomprehensible 
twinge of fear. 

“Yes?” he said gruffly. 

“Masta Samuel, Delia an’ me wants your pcx'mission to 
marry up.” 

Samuel’s right hand rushed to his thigh where, had he 
been wearing one, his pistol would have been bolstered. 
His hand closed around emptiness. And only that pre- 
vented him from killing Jud instantly. 

Several moments passed before he could force himself to 
say anything, and even then it was only, ‘‘Whatr’ 

“Delia an’ me wants to marry.” 

“Why, the ” Samuel was about to protest that Delia 

was too young, but the absurdity of the statement stopped 
him; most wenches already had sucklers by the time they 
were fourteen. 

“Is . . ..is that true, girl?” 

She looked at him as though she’d just become aware of 
him, and found his presence mildly bothersome. 

“It true.” 

Samuel snorted. “There’s no point in that, girl. Marriage 
isn’t necessary for anything you want to do. There’ll be 
plenty of time for that later. Now you just put it out of 
your head.” His voice was harsh and he made no attempt 
to soften it; he hoped the girl would be intimidated. 

Hoped she would be intimidated?' He cursed himself 
silently atid viciously. What was wrong with him? God, 
that sun was hot. All he had to do was say No. 

“But I wants to get married, suh.” She stepped closer to 
Jud. 
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“Wench, you don’t know what you want. You think 
about this for a few mouths, make your mind up; then 
we’ll talk about it again.’’ 

“She know her muul Masta,” said Jiid. “An' I know her 
mind. Don’ make no difference, tod'^y, ncx’ year, or the 
nex’.“ 

Again that damned expressionless face. And from 
Samuers seated position, Jud seemed to tower into the 
sky. For a moment Samuel had the fantasy that there was 
nothing, nothing imaginable that could topple the buck. 
"I’he moment passed quickly. 

All Samuel had to do was say No. Just open his mouth 
and say it, and it would be over. lie looked at Delia, Ilis 
lips formed tlie word twice, but he made no sound. Proud 
little thing. Beautiful little thing . . . 

Siiddonlv a thought oc( urred to him that twisted his 
stomacli. He rose abruptly to his feel. Hinging aside a half- 
eaten chicken leg, and stared at them with hatred. He 
shielded his ew:s against the glare of the sun, scrutinized 
the bunch of blacks neaiest him, and called, “Emerald! 
Dido! Get over here.” The women set aside their pone, 
gathered up the hems of their frocks, and hurried to 
Samuel’s side. “Take this wench back to her shanty,” he 
said, “and strijD her down and examine her. If she’s still a 
\irgin . . . well, then, bring her back here. If sh not, lock 
her in, and come and report to me.” 

“Yes, suh,” Emerald said. She took Delia’s elbow. Delia 
slipped free of Emerald’s hand, pivotfxl on her heel, and 
walked off in the direction of the slave quarters. Emerald 
and Dido followed her hastily. 

Samuel glared at Jud a few moments. T? • planter’s 
muscles were tensing and constricting, and his heavy, com- 
pact body trembled. The white man was acutely aware 
of his own physical ])owcr. He experienced it, pro ved it, 
weighed and balanced it against Ji I’s big-boned and well- 
fleslu'd phvsi(]ue. He doubted whether he would be able 
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to tear the buck a|)art with his hands. Doubted it ration- 
ally. that is, but his present state was hardly rational, and 
he hungered for a kind of ecstatic apotheosis of rage — 
bloody, slaughterous rage. 

He clenched his hand into a fist and slowly, evenly, he 
struck the curled edge of his hand against the tree. Again, 
and again. 

In half an hour’s time. Emerald and Dido returned with 
Delia. 

'‘She fine,** Emerald said, apology in her voice. “Ain’t 
nobody bust her.” 

Samuel wa\ed them away carelessly. There was scorn 
in Delia’s eyes, and it lacerated his heart, making him 
ashamed. Oh, God! Amanda was right. There was some- 
thing perverse about his having come to such a pass with 
niggei's. He pressed the back of his arm to his forehead; his 
temjdes were pounding. 

“Masta Samuel,’* Jud said. “Delia an' me wants to 
marry.** 

“(ioddamn, bo)! Don't you know how to say anything 
else?'* 

“Tonight, if’n it be all right.’* 

Samuel'-s shoulders sagged. He hung his head and mas- 
saged the back of his neck. “All right, girl.'' he said wearily. 
“If you want this buck, you can have him." 

“Thank you, suh.''C!old. 

He remembered Amanda, years, years ago — a lifetime 
ago. In the drawing room of her father's home, as he, 
Samuel, was enjoying the relief that followed Mr. Lock- 
wood's consent to the match. Amanda rushed to her father's 
arms, kissed him noisily, and cried, “Thank you. Daddy. 
thank you!'* 

‘Tha's good,*' Jud said, and he nodded. 

Jesus! Samuel had to stifle a sudden giddiness that threat- 
ened to erupt in hysterical laughter. It was some kind of 
bi/arre and unnatural travesty. They were validating and 
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approving him. Or was he just imagining it? He rubbed 
the bony ridges above his eyes with the palms of his hands. 
Was he going mad? 

“Go on. Get out of here/ he snapped. 

Delia stepped close to him. She ^^milcd. “Thank you, 
suh,“ she said softly. Then she and Ji d left. 

Samuel watched them walk away. His lips twitched in a 
brief half-smile and silently formed the words “thank you'\ 
Then he savagely ground the tears from his eyes with his 
knuckles. 

The sky was aflame, a deep red-orange, when the cere- 
mony took place. More than a hundred slaves gathered in 
front of the meeting shed, and their mood was jovial. Wed- 
dings were encouraged no more on Olympus than they 
were on other plantations (familial attachments added an 
unncce^siry strain to the buying and selling of slaves, and 
occasionally caused resistance to breeding programmes), 
but they were not directly prohibited, and they served as 
an excuse to b idgcr the foremen, who in turn would cajole 
the overseer; the latter would usually see that a few strips 
of fatty bacon or some salt herring were added to each 
slave’s evening mush to mark the event. 

Maybellc and Amanda stood at Samuel’s side. Maybellc's 
lips were slightly parted, revealing her straight white teeth. 
Amanda was sucking in her cheeks, express! a vague 
disapproval of all this licensed mevriment. Samuel was 
holding a new broom, its straw brush pointing up. 

Samuel raised the broom. “All right now. Hush up. 
Hush up, there, and let’s get on with it.” 

The Negroes quieted and pressed around in a three- 
quarter circle. When the last of the fading h^/nbub had 
died away, he lowered the broom. “Jud. Delia. Stand before 
me, both of you.” 

Samuel ga/cd at them. The burning remnants 'jE day- 
light cast a ruddy glow on his chi . ks, but it seemed that 
without that artificial colouring his skin would be pale, 



even sallow. He appeared at the moment an old and very 
worn man. 

He cleared his throat. “We’re gathered here,” he said 
mechanically, “because Jud wants to make a wife of Delia, 
and Delia Avants to make a husband of Jud. Most of you 
pi'obably know that already. I have given . . . given my 
permission to this, and I Avill record it an accomplislied act 
in my records tonight.” 

He paused, looking around as if he had forgotten his 
purpose. The silence lengthened, becoming a restless one 
as blacks began to murmur and to nudge each other. 

“Well,” said Maybelle, “arc we going to do it, or not?” 

Samuel looked at her and bobbed his head. “Yes,” he said 
to the assembly. “Yes. There’s nothing further to .say.” He 
gripped the lower part of the broom’s brush, and singled 
out a black. “You, Phaethon. Hold the other end of this.” 

Phaethon took the handle and. following Samuel’s lead, 
dropped to one knee. They held the broom horizontal to, 
and a foot and a half abo\c, the ground. 

“Life is Ilceting,” Samuel .said. “A sliorl leap, in the 
eye of the Eternal, from dust to dust. May you pass it 
together.” 

At those words, Jud and Delia joined hands. Samuel 
nodded to them. Delia gathered up her skirt in her free 
hand. They took three quick steps and jumped easily over 
the broom. When they«struck the ground on the other side, 
the encircling blacks whistled, stamped their feet, and 
whooped. Samuel relinquished the broom to Phaethon, 
who would give it to Delia later — a wedding present from 
the Ackerlys. 

“Thank the Lord that’s over,” said Amanda, “ rhere’s 
something sacrilegious about ‘marrying’ niggers. I don’t 
like it any more than I liked those trained monkeys in New 
Orleans. It’s just not right.” 

Maybelle patted her hair. "I think I’ll go kiss the 
groom.” 
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'^Maybeller Amanda's voice was harsh. She had crushed 
her lace handkerchief in her hand. 

“You don't think I should, darling? Well, then, we might 
as well go back up to the house." 

Amanda stared at Maybelle's recMing back; then after 
a moment she too started towards the » ouse. Samuel tarried 
a bit before he followed them, so that the tliree whites com- 
prised a short file, a distance of some fifty feet between 
them. 

Samuel knew that Maybelle's remark had been made for 
the sole purpose of baiting Amanda, but still it unsettled 
him. There were, after all, certain limits that should be ob- 
served. No matter how foul-minded the white man, and no 
matter how low the tart he was discussing, he would never — 
never — make any sexual allusion to her that incorj)orated a 
nigger. May belle had gone too far, and for once Samuel 
found his sympathies more or less on Amanda’s side. 

"I’he shanty 'hat had been assigned to Jud and Delia was 
small. Like the few other shanties provided for married 
slaves, this one contained a bed (there were only pallets in 
the shacks of single blacks). The bed was narrow. Two 
persons could sleep on it, but not with any degree of com- 
fort. The frame was of simple design and was « n ered with 
slat boards. There was a mattress — a large b of coarse 
cloth stuffed with straw. • 

It was late. A short wick was burning in an oil dish. In 
the feeble and flickering light, a vishor might have mis- 
taken the dark stain in the centre of the mattress for a 
shadow. 

It had not been very good, this first joining, L-.;., neither of 
them had really been either expectant or apprehensive, and 
so it was essentially a neutral experience. What was good 
was that they had lain together afterwards, silently, n t hold 
ing each other, but their bodies t( aching at several points, 
hesitantly, timorously drawing warmth from each other. 
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After a while, Jud sat up. He wrapped his arms around 
his legs and stared at the wall. The great quietude that 
enfolded him was an alien and unknown feeling. It was 
something like how it used to be when he had listened to 
the sounds inside his head. But it was not really the same, 
for then he had felt as if he . . . weren’t. As if the sound 
were the only thing that existed. This was different. But 
even now he sensed that something was askance, that there 
was something deeper. . . . 

He started when Delia touched his shoulder; then he 
relaxed, consciously forced himself to relax. lie was not 
altogether successful. Delia felt the lingering tension of his 
muscles, and she let her hand rest motionless until the 
tautness disappeared. Jud leaned his head on his knees. 
Delia’s fingers moved slowly across his back, lightly tracing 
and retracing the knotted wales. His eyes began to moisten. 
His vision blurred. Tears spilled from his lids, ran down 
his cheeks, end wet his knees. He cried in silence, freely. 

^Vhcn he turned to Delia, she pulled back at the sight of 
his tears and the hard, downward curving of her lips flirted 
with her mouth. He took her gently by the shoulder and 
drew her to him, using no more pressuic than was neces- 
saiy to overcome her slight, tentative resistance. He pressed 
her head to his chest and he stroked her hair. Once she 
tried to pull away from him, but he prevented her, and 
then she seemed to coUapse against him. She made a choked 
sound which was muted against his chest, and then she held 
him tightly and began to sob. Her thin shoulders jumped 
spasmodically and her tears were warm and moist against 
his skin. 

Outside, a passer-by woidd have sworn that he heard two 
children weeping, but he would not have been able to tell 
whether it was in relief, anger, or terror. 


W^hen the last bale had been carted out of Olympus, the 
gins were cleaned and shut down for another year. The 
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subdued sense of urgency that had prevailed over the plan- 
tation for some three months vanished, and in its wake 
came a vague feeling of melancholy. This lasted nearly two 
weeks; then it too passed and the plantation successfully 
readjusted itself to the off-season routine. 

The character of Olympus’ Gre/t House, which had 
been statically fixed for more than twenty years, was being 
reshaped, and as each day passed the momentum of the 
change rapidly increased. Richard frequently left the plan- 
tation in the early afternoon, and when he did, he rarely 
returned until very late at night and occasionally not until 
the next day. Upon his return he often stank of alcohol. 
There were rumours — not many, and all delicately phrased 
— that the company he was keeping in town was not of the 
best quality and that (here the gossiper preface:! her revela- 
tioii “Oh. Amanda, sweet, I simply can't understand 

how this stoiy was started, and I w^oiildn’t dare repeat it to 
you if I didn’t know it w\as baldfaced slander, but I kncio 
you’d w^ant to . . he’d been seen in the area by the rail- 
road side-spur. “You know, where ‘that’ house is located? 
The one with the heavy red velvet drapes hanging in its 
windows?” Amanda was furious. Evil-tongued vipers! She 
knew her Richard had not been himself of late. And she 
W'ould soon — yes, poor darling! oh, very soon »ive him the 
attention he needed, heal him, comfort him \ h the balm 
of love as only a mother can. But fvr the moment, ah, for 
the moment she must needs content herself by addressing 
loving words to him and patting his head. The rest would 
come later, not too much later, and her feeling of guilt was 
light. 

'I’hc task at hand required at least temporal v precedence. 
Samuel maintained the practice, formed during the harvest 
season, of .spending little time at the house. He usually 
passed his mornings wandering through the work a eas. He 
was more silent now than ever. ,id the expression on his 
face as likely as not was that of a man unconscious of his 
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surroundings. He rarely lost his temper with the slaves 
these days, but neither did he stop to joke with any of them 
or to approve of their work. Since he had never adminis- 
tered any severe blows or kicks, the blacks missed this 
contact and felt deprived, and it became a kind of auto- 
matic response when Samuel had passed by to scratch one’s 
head and say, “Wonder where Masta is?” He spent long 
afternoons in the homes of neighbouring planters, and he 
plunged himself passionately into the ferment seething 
around the impending Presidential conventions. It was 
clear that lancoln had strong support and would very 
possibly capture his party’s nomination. Samuel delivered 
fierce harangues against the man, donated money to the 
Southern Democrats, and was — as his interest came to the 
attention of politically active friends — drawn ever deeper 
into the cause. And as Samuel’s detachment from Olympus 
grew, Amanda entrenched herself as the mistress and de 
facto regent She gained ground, fortified her position, 
lunged ahead again. . . . 

Jud was wwking alone in the carriage house, stripped to 
the waist, his torso damp with sweat. The rear axle of a 
surrey rested on a sawhorse. He had removed the right 
wheel with its two cracked spokes and was now forcing the 
hub of the new wheel on to the axle, gaining less than an 
inch per blow as the t^n-pound hand sledge struck against 
a piece of backing board, which prevented the hub from 
being damaged by direct contact with the sledge. 

“My, my,” said a voice from the door. “You strong 
enough to do that all by yourself, with no help at all?” 

Maybelle had entered the carriage house and was leaning 
against the wall, her arms folded beneath her bosom, which 
forced the swollen mounds of her decolletage into greater 
prominence. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why, that's just wonderful.” She crossed to him, the 
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silk of her pale green dress rustling softly, and she stood 
behind him. 

Jud was conscious of the mass of the surrey before him 
and of May belle’s presence, like a weight, pressing in 
behind him; he felt pinned between the two. 

“What’s that door over (here?” Spc pointed. 

“Tced-bag cabinet.” He struck hard with the sledge. 

“And that one?” 

“Harness room, ma’am.” 

“Why don’t you show me the harness room, Jud?” 

“Ma’am, I s’pose’ to get this wheel ” 

“Jud.” Snapped out. A while \oice. 

Jud set down the sledge and rose to his feet. “Yes, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh, yes, you are a tall bo), aren’t you?” Fhe top of her 
head .v is little higher than hi< shoulder. Her voice was soft 
again. 

Jiul led her to the harness room, ])ushcd open the door, 
and stepped lo the side. It was a chamber of moderate size, 
eight feet sepiare, and in orderly rows harnesses weie hung 
on pegs around the walls. There was a workbench along 
one wall, littered with strips of black leather, brass studs, 
and jars of grease. Maybelle stepped inside and gave it a 
cursory examination. She smiled slowly, her full lips pulled 
high in the corners and spread widely apart ‘ "r her teeth. 

“Come in. Jud.” 

“Ma’am 

“Yes? Now you don’t want me to get nasty with you, do 
you? I’d hate that. Mistreating such a beautiful, beautiful 
boy?” 

Jud stepped inside. 

“Close the door,” Maybelle said, “and move that crate in 
front of it.” Her voice was lower; it had taken on a breathy 
quality. When he had done so. she said, “Come h re.” 

He stood before her and looki ' down She gazed into his 
face and laughed. 
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“Like a piece of stone,” she said. “Tell me, does the 
stone ever crack, ever crumble?” She did not wait for an 
answer. “I never had a chance to — kiss the groom. You 
know what I want, don’t you?” 

Jud said nothing. 

She turned her back to him. “Unbutton me,” she said. 

Jud's arms hung limp at his sides. “No,” he said. 

It was not so much a refusal as it was a statement that 
this simply did not exist. Do men have wings? No. Can 
water burn? No. To touch a white woman was not some- 
thing that was merely forbidden: it was incomprehensible. 

“Jud,” she said softly, without turning. “Do you want to 
die? You told me once you weren’t afraid of anything. Well, 
I believe you. But you will die. Jud, if I say so, and you 
know what that means? They take you away from that little 
girl of yours. Now, maybe she doesn't mean anything to 
you either. Maybe nothing means anything to you. But if 
that’s true, then there isn’t a single reason why you 
shouldn't unbutton me, is there? And if it's not true, then 
there's a very good reason for you to do it, because you'll 
die if you don’t. I don’t care why you do it, Jud. But do 
it.” 

Bifr huge-y bear. Sometimes she cries. Sometimes she 
laughs. The white woman says die. Jud’s hands moved up: 
his fingers touched the first button, and then fell away 
again. 

“Jud.” Mayl)elle was breathing heavily. “You'll die. I'll 
tell them you tried to rape me, and you'll die. You’re not 
the only one, Jud. Your friend Plum, and Nate — the one 
with the big shoulders — they’ve done it, too. Now hurry, 
Jud.” 

Jud did what she bade him. She slipped the dress over 
her head and hung it on a harness hook. 

“Spread that piece of canvas on the floor,’ she ordered. 

He stared at the numerous and complex garments that 
still svrapped her body. As he placed the canvas on the 
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floor, she undid the belt around her waist from which a 
series of hoops, which gicw larger as they neared her ankles, 
depended. She turned her back to him again, and had him 
undo the laces of a stiff and binding garment that ran 
from the base of her spine to the bottom of her shoulder 
blades. She divested herself of the res" of her clothes quickly 
and unaided. Then she stood naked before him, her 
loosened hair brushing her shoulders, her hands on her hips. 

“Do you like naked white women? Do you like me 
naked? Take off your pants and let me sec if you like it.” 

When they were on the floor, she said, “No, don’t lean 
your weight on your elbows. On me. On me. Crush me, 
you big nigger. Break my bones. Oh. Oh, you dead nigger. 
Haider. Ilaider, goddamn youl” * 

She gi'untcd; she twisted under him. And he could see 
he*. hite. White. All white. A white woman. White. 
1 hey wcie all white. ^Vhite. He gioimd his teeth together 
and the agony of his jaw muscles pounded in his brain. 
White. White! 

He thrust his hips forward savagely. 

“Oh!” Maybellc’s mouth gaped and her eyes widened. 

Kill the white man! It was Shadrach’s voice, thundering 
in his mind. 

Maybelle clutched bis buttocks. “Oh! Ob' Great blacV 
nigger. Black. Nigger. Hurt me. Hurt me. Ni "r! Rip me. 
Hurt me!” 

He grabbed her hair, pulled viciously, and bumped her 
pai'tially uplifted head to the floor. 

“Yes!” she cried. 

White! He hammered at her body. 

“Oh, God, vcs. Nigger. Nigger. You’re hur. ..g me. Hurt- 
ing me! Yes. Don’t stop. Yes! Oh, Christ, kill me!” 

Jud avoided all whites. Neither Samuel nor Richard 
visited the slave quarters much lese days, so with them it 
was a small problem, easily solved by stepping around a 
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corner, or entering a shed and staying there awhile. He had 
little contact in the ordinary course of things with the 
overseer, and this he pared down with the same simple 
c\'asi\c tactics. Amanda, of course, never went near the 
quarters save on rare occasions. Although he instinctively 
distrusted Maybelle, he was not really afraid of her, but 
something had possessed him that day in the carriage shed 
that did frighten him, and he had not been able to shake it 
loose. He would smother it, kill it. and let the corpse shrivel 
and blow aivay — he liad to — but it would take time, and in 
the interim he knew that he must keep his contact with 
whites to a minimum. 

Despite his efforts. Maybelle sought him out twice again. 
The first time was similar to the incident in the carriage 
shed, and what had broken to the surface within him grew 
stronger. I'he second time, she cornered him as he was 
emerging from the smithy. She looked at him silently a 
moment, her loAver lip caught between her teeth. 

“Yoif\e been avoiding me,** she said. “Well, it won*t 
be necessary any more. I . . . 1*11 leave you alone. You see, 
it\s really a very funny situation. T want to be . . . oh, I 
don't know; I want to be hurt, killed, or something equally 
ridiculous^ I suppose. But I’m also — ’’ She laughed shrilly 
— “I’m also a coward. Isn’t that hilarious? The others, 
they’re just right. They’re fine. But you, you’re really 
capable . . .’* She gazed, at him wondrously and took an un- 
conscious step backward. “You really would kill me.’* 

She turned and walked rapidly away from him. 

Jud watched her go. His hands curled into fists and the 
muscles in his forearm rose and knotted themselves. He 
shied away from what she had said, as a horse would shy 
away from a snake. 

Kill! Kill the white man! Shadrach screamed in his 
mind. 

Jud breathed deeply, and tried with a massive, conscious 
effort to strangle Shadrach's voice. You live on top of a 
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mountain, Delia said. Yes, he wanted to live there. With 
her, the two o£ them. All alone— surrounded by the thick 
green forest, and the silence of the woods that was not 
really silence, but a low, constant murmuring of growth 
and of small creatures moving qu’^tly, moving softly . 

He woiked thiough the rest of the morning feeling dull 
and weighed down. In the late afternoon, he chewed his 
dinner without tasting it, and as he was finishing, the 
tension tore through the blanket he had thrown over Ids 
mind; it tightened him and drove him to his feet. He 
walked away from the slave cj natters and through the work 
area. When he had passed the stables, he stopped a 
moment; then he jogged forward, and broke into a full 
run after a few pares. lie ran through the orchards and 
across the stubbled fields, ignoring the incieasing pains 
in ni- 'UPgs and in his side, the ache of his pumping legs. 
He pushed himself harder, harder, until he was gasping 
air through his cavernously open mouth and down his dry, 
hot throat, and until his motions w^rc ragged and puppet- 
like. I le stumbled the remaining distance to the edge of the 
woods, and there fell heavily to the ground. He lay face 
down until his heart had stopped thudding and his breath- 
ing had returned to normal. But even then it was still not 
over. He stood up and walked a little way i 'to the fore**^ 
He found a long, stout branch, dead but noi 't brittle or 
rotten, still (juite strong. He weighed it in his hands. He 
held it close to one end, then cocked it back chest-high, 
and swung it with all of his sticngth '"t a tree. When it struck 
and broke — a sharp splitting sound, the free end spinning 
off into the brush — he roared at whatever creatures were 
within hearing distance. 

The remainder of the branch slipped from his hands and 
fell to the earth. He looked down at it without any expres- 
sion; then he left the woods and started back, w?*2king. 

In the evening, as Jud whittled to even the end of a 
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stool leg, Delia moved the oil lamp to the small, rough 
wooden table. She took a paper from beneath a tin plate 
on the shelf and spread it flat on the table next to the 
lamp. She sat down, braced her forehead on her hands, 
and stared at it intently. She frowned, squinted her eyes, 
pursed and unpursed her lips, scratched her head, and 
made annoyed little sounds in her throat. 

“What you got there?” Jud said. 

“I doan know. A paper with writin*. I tryin* t* puzzle 
the words, but it jus* doan look no differen* cliicken 
scratches.** 

Tud set aside the stool. “Here, let’s see if I kin sense it 
out.” 

“It won* make no more sense t* you *n it do to me.** 

“Maybe,** Jud said. He stood behind her and peered over 
her shoulder. “I kin read some.** 

“Ha! W^herc you learn that?** 

“When I live at Caj)'n Tiligman’s.** 

“Well, if you kin, how come you never say so before? 
Tell me that.” 

“Ain’t no good for a nigger. Lotta white people don’ 
like niggers t* git smart. I seen one get a finger lopped off 
for practisin’ writin*. But hush now, an* Icmnie study it.” 

The half-sheet of paper he studied appears opposite. 

“It a pass,” Jud announced after a few moments. “Where 
you get it?” . 

“I found it on the ground this morning.” 

“That skinny nigger — the one who come from Silver 
Pine — lost it most likely.” 

“How you know it a pass?” 

“That what it say.” 

“Where?” Delia demanded. 

Jud pointed. “That the nigger’s name. Sperry. And that 
his owner’s name. Mista Redman. And this say he kin 
visit his wife here. But he got to be back home ’fore the 
sun come up.'* 
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“Hal** Delia pushed the pass away. “You makin' it all 
up.” 

“No. That what it say.” 

Delia drummed her fingers on the table; then she 
became engrossed in cleaning ^'rime from beneath her 
nails. 

“I kin teach you ifii you want,” Jiid said. “It take a long 
lime, but I kin teach you.” 

Delia ignored liim. After a few moments he went back 
to working on the stool. 

“Who wants to read?” Delia muttered. “It jus’ a waste o’ 
time.” 

Jud said nothing. 

A few minutes passed. Delia retrieved the pass and 
examined it again with a frown. “All right,” she said 
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suddenly. “If you so smart, let’s see if you kin teach me. 
Let’s jus’ see.*’ 

Jud grinned. 

Amanda was shocked. It was well past midnight when 
Ellen, her personal servant, fearfully awakened her and 
told her that Richard was downstairs — with the sheriff. 
Amanda came awake immediately. 

“What is it? What’s wrong?’’ x\manda fired questions 
at the girl as the black helped her into her robe in the 
cold white light of the kerosene lamp. 

“I doan know, Mist’ess. They doan tell me. Hector 
[Hector was the butler] jus* say, ‘Go run wake up Mist’ess 
’Manda.’ ’’ 

Amanda was alarmed, but at the same time she was 
pleased. Hector had told Ellen to fetch “Mist’ess ’Manda”, 
not “Masta Samuel”. It was proof posit i\c of who was the 
actual ruler of Olympus. 

The hall at the bottom of the stairs was illuminated by 
four tall candles. Hector had lighted them, and then had 
sensibly withdrawn, correctly surmising that a nigger’s 
presence at this moment would most definitely not be 
appreciated, Ellen, too, seemed to vanish into the shadow’s, 
as soon as she had seen her mistress safely dowm the stairs. 

Richard w^as leaning against the wall, his eyes half-closed 
and puffy-liddcd, his lips sw’ollcn and parted. He was 
quietly singing an obscene ditty to himself, 'riicrc were 
four long scratches on his cheek. The sheriff, a paunchy 
middle-aged man, held his hat by its brim and rotated it 
nervously. 

“Evenin’, Miz’ Ackerly. IJh, I di’n’ think, uh, that is, I 
thought maybe Mista Ackerly ” 

Amanda cut him short with a w"a\e of her hand. “Come 
to the point, man. What is it?” 

He looked at his feet. “Oh, it weren’t really so much, 
I guess. Jus’ d kind of ruckus I had to — Oh, it’s all ovuh, 
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nothin’ serious. But Mista Richard here, I figured he was 
too, uh, well, he seemed a bit out of sorts, so I thought 
I’d best ride back with him.” 

“ riiank you.” 

He nodded. When it becam? apparent to him that 
Amanda was not going to question him and tliat he would 
have to volunteer any further information he wislied to 
imi)art, he cleared his throat noisily and said, “Well, I’d 
best be gittin’ back. Evenin’, Miz’ Ackerly.” 

“Good evening.” 

When he had left, Amanda took Richard by the arm and 
led him into the sitting room, which Hector had lighted 
on the possibility of its being wanted. 

“Stop that filthy singing,” she commanded. 

Richard complied, but not until he had finished the 
verse. Sne directed him to a chair and drew up another 
beside him. 

“Now what was this all about? The sheriff did not bring 
\ou home just to be polite.” 

“Yes, he did. Oh, )cs he did, indeed. A most refined 
and courteous man, our sheriff. You should invite his 
wife to some of these afternoon tctc-a-tetcs and tea gather- 
ings you’ve been having. Charming man. Charming 
woman.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Richard.” 

He raised his arm. “The King ms dead. Long live the 
Queen.” 

“W^hat is that supposed to mean?” 

“I don’t know\ I don’t care. I don’t give a goddamn 
who reigns.” 

“Richard, I’ve had enough of this. I svant to know 
jncciscly what happened tonight. If there arc going to be 
repercussions against this house, I want to be prepared. 

“No repucush — repre — epe 'f ussions, Mothe^' lear. Rut 
some juicy gossip, I imagine. Ali right, sweetie, I’ll tell you 
what little Richie was up to. Do you know Maggie’s? Of 
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course you do. Everybody knows Maggie's. Oh, don't look 
so blank. Maggie’s, Mumsy. M-a-g-g-i-e-s. The house by the 
railroad spur, where those lovely young women reside — 
all of good families, I assure you, even disenfranchised 
royalty, some of 'em. \Vell, as is my wont very often, I 
was there tonight, consuming great quantities of bubbly 
ambrosia and being ministered to by one of Maggie’s royal 
trollops. 

“But I had too much ambrosia, Mumsy, and something 
. . . happened. To shorten a long and rather unpleasant 
tale, I wound up dragging said royal trollop by her hair 
through the main street of town. l)catiiig her, I am told, 
wdth truly marvellous ^ ehemence. Well, Mother, how does 
that strike you?" 

Amanda sat straiglit-backed and rigid. “Richaid, what is 
wrong?’ ’ 

“Wrong? He broke into [)eals of laughter. 

“Mother, what is right?” 

“Oh, Richard. Richard. My Richard." She leaned forw^ard 
and took his hand gently urging him out of his scat. 

He w’cnt dowai on his knees before her. She took his 
head bctw’ccn her hands and guided it to her lap. He 
w’as makiirg curious sounds, midway between chuckles 
and sobs. She laid one hand on his neck, and softly ran 
the fingers of licr other hand through his dark hair. 

“Richard, I'm sorry.. Mother is sorry. It is her fault, 
not yours." 

He began to cry — short, whimpering sobs. 

“Mother has been so busy," Amanda continued. “She 
was wrong. She neglected her Richard. But now" she knows, 
and things will change. She'll make it up to you, you will 
see." 

Richard's voice was muffled by the folds of her skirt: 
“No . . .no . . . you don't understand. . . . No . . ." 

“Hush, now". Hush, dear. Mother knows. Mother will 
take care of everything." 
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He soon fell asleep, an exhausted and drunken sleep, 
she supposed, for it was a troubled sleep, marked with 
tiny hoarse cries and twitches in his limbs. She continued 
to stroke his hair and his cheek. 

I here, there. It s all over now. Tlcep, my little diirling. 
Sleep.” 

Amanda was deeply troubled. Without Richard, nothing 
was of value. It was all for him. Everything. She was 
nearly finished. It would be dilFercnt now. She was giate- 
ful that she had become aware of Richard’s didiculty 
before it had grown any larger. She glanced up at the 
ceiling. T.’he King was dead, but he didn’t (piitc know it. 
He still clung tenaciously to his silly politics, but he had 
abdicated from all areas of real significance, and .soon the 
rcalii^ation of that would come upon him. /vmanda had 
what she wanted, atid now she could turn her attention 
once again to Richard. There were several things to do. 
.She had neglected him, she knew, and she regretted this. 
But she Avoiild rectify that immediately. And perhaps a 
wife for the boy. A docile creature, not over pretty; yes, 
one who would be properly grateful for being allowed into 
the Ackerly family, one who would remain in her place. 
Well, in a year or so she would begin looking for a suit- 
able girl; the daughters of two of her Lor ma cousin^ 
seemed good possibilities. Rut time enough I that later. 
Fortunately, Maybelle would be lea'dng Olympus in three 
weeks or so. In retrospect. .Vmanda was glad that Samuel 
had presented her from throsving M.aybelle out. The 
incident in tosvn tonight would certainly be no more 
than a minor scandal; after all, the girl was .simply a 
cheap slut. But to ha\c sent one’s own llesn and blood 
packing, ah, that tvould base set longues to wagging for 
months. Now all was proper. Richard’s humour, Amanda 
was sure, would take a ma’''cd turn for the be*' jr once 
Maybelle left, though why she sitould dislike Richard so 
very much Amanda did not understand. .\nd Richard, she 
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knew, was very sensitive to Maybcllc’s barbs. Just how 
or why Maybelle could upset him so terribly was beyond 
Amanda. The important thing was that she did have the 
power. Well, in just a few short weeks Maybelle would be 
gone, and that would be the end of that. 

Ah, Richard! Richard, iti) baby. She ga/ed down at him, 
and, with tears in her eyes, she smiled. It was the curse 
of every mother that no son would ever truly know the 
unfathomable depth of his mother’s love or how very 
much she had done for him. 

She raised his head softly and she bent over and slie 
kissed him on the lips. 

Oh, Richard! 

The work areas during the day were more silent than 
they had been in years, and the sounds that came from 
the shanties at night were ccjually subdued. Richard had 
supervised die work for four days running, and the leather 
strap in his hand was frequently and savagely applied. 
With his appearance, the black foremen had also taken 
to carrying straps, something they had done in the past 
only when the work pace had fallen off at an alarming 
rate. When Samuel had made the rounds, his only interest 
had been the total amount of work accomplished in a given 
period of, say, a week. So long as that was satisfactory, he 
was not upset to discover a knot of blacks idly joking 
together in the corner of a shed, or a slave taking a litth* 
time to lounge in the sun. For nearly three months the 
slaves had not been supervised by any but the rather easy- 
going overseer and their own foremen. Fh(‘ir labours had 
not really diminished, but they had begun to perform them 
with a certain casualness. Richard brought this to an 
abrupt halt, and any slave who seemed to be occupied in 
any but an industrious manner would cower and writhe 
under the strap before Richard relcaitc^d. 

Jud stayed out of Richard’s way as best he could. He had 
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pushed Maybclle’s words, and the feelings she had brought 
forth within him, as far down as he was able. But he had 
not forgotten them. The presence of the overseer, who was 
a fair man and never beat a nigger unless the nigger 
deserved it. made Jud uneasy. And ^vith Richard, the feel- 
ing was greatly intensified. Richard seemed barely to recog- 
nize Jud. It was as if single blacks were only components 
of one big hulking creature called nigger, which Richard 
wanted to control. His concern was to make it perform 
like some monstrous and clumsy pachyderm, to make it 
drop to its knees and lower its great head to the dust. 

It was evening, and the slaves were eating their supper. 
Richard had been absent this day, but his presence had 
still been felt. Jud was just finishing his pone when there 
came a loud pounding on the door. He opened it. Richard 
was standing there. 

“Have you seen Mrs. Farrington?” he snapped. 

,V momentary apprehension arose in Jiid, but vanished 
when he reali/cd that his was one of the first shanties in the 
(juarter and it was logical for Richard to stop here if he 
thought any of the slaves could tell him where Maybelle 
was. 

"No. suit.” 

Richard turned his head and spat. “Godd..i ' it.” A boy 
was passing by with a bucket of water. “You the .” Richard 
called. 

“Yes, suit?” 

“Have you seen Mrs. Faiiington? 

“Yes. sub. Masta. I.’il while bark. By the corn crib near 
the stable.” 

Richard hurried away. 

Jud closed the door and returned to the table. He chewed 
slowly, thoughtfully. He finished, and he went to stand 
by the window. He had been t' ere only a mini.cv- or so 
when he saw Richard returning ironi the direction of the 
stables. The white man was consuming the distance with 
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long, quick strides. His eyes were fixed directly ahead. 
His face was ashen, save for two fever-bright circles of red 
high on his cheeks. 

Jud remained by the window and a short time later he 
watched Richard come back from the (ireat House witli 
Samuel and Amanda beside him. riie three wliites were 
moving rapidly. Their faces were grim, but Richard’s still 
held a sheen of excitement. 

Jud pressed his knuckles against the unfinished wood ol 
the window frame and ground them until they hurl. Then 
he went to the door, pulled it open, and stepped outside. 

“Where you goan?” Delia asked. 

“There goin’ to be trouble.” 

“Whut kind o’ trouble? IIow you know?” 

A few other Negroes had seen the Ackerlys pass by and 
realized that something was seriously wrong. A dozen slaves 
had, like Jud, emerged from their shanties and now stood 
looking at die receding backs of the whites. 

“Maybe you best stay here awhile,” Jud said. 

He closed the door and began to walk slowly to^rards 
the stables. Several other men, indecisive up to that point, 
followed him cautiously. 

From behind the stables — where there was a large corn 
crib — came a shout, then a Avoman’s scream. I hcse were 
immediately followed by a terrified shriek of undetermined 
gender. 

The slaves huddled close together and rounded the 
corner that obscured their vision of the corn crib. Behind 
them, unable to stay away, but timorous and fearful, more 
slaves wxre approaching. 

“You goddamn black l)astardl You goddamn animal 
nigger!” Richard flung Plum, w^ho was naked, to the 
ground and kicked at his head, his genitals. 

Plum rolled in the dirt and tried to protect himself. 
“Oh, Jesus!” he shrieked. “My God an’ my Lord. Save me. 
Save me!’ 
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Maybcllc stood off to the side, also naked but clutching 
her dress in front of her. 

"I’he door to the corn crib was open. 

Amanda’s first reaction had been: Hide it. Let no one 
know. But then a moment later, a' Richard had been pull- 
ing their mule bodies, white and bl ick, apart and hurling 
them through the door, where they had stumbled into the 
light, she had realized that this was an impossibility. There 
was only one way to extricate herself from this hideous 
and ruinous scandal — punish Maybelle as she deserved. 
And with this thought, Amanda was overcome with the 
horror of the sittiation. 

“Cover vou’sclf, you slut,” she screamed. “Put your dress 
on!” 

Richard gave the wailing Plum a final kick and shouted 
to two sla\cs: “CJiain him in the stable. Quick now, you 
nigger bastards, or you 11 get the same. 

Maybelle pulled her dress down over her head and 
.shoulders, and smoothed it over her body. Without the 
petticoats and hoojjs it sagged and hung in loose folds 
arttund her hips ami logs. Her breasts, unrestrained, were 
full and pendulous beneath the cloth. She rose slightly 
on the balls of her feet and backed warily away, her eyes 
shifting from side to side. 

Richard lunged at her and managed to sc. her by the 
wrist. She snarled and raked his faep with the nails of her 


other hand. 

‘A'ou bitch. You goddamn nigger-fuggmg slut. 

He slapped her hard several times, rocking her head 
She clawed and kicked ineffectually at him. He punched 
her. and brought his knee up sharply mu her ^oin, 
causing her to gasp and bend forward. He pummelled her 
skpi^eTl her. Bvahhcl savagely at her hreavts. a» he wh.le 

screaming in a high-pitche'l voice. he (. t c 

His eye, were glassy, and thei, were Hecks ot spittk on 
his lips. 
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Samuel, looking dazed, dropped a hand heavily on his 
son’s shoulder. “Enough,” he said. “That’s enough.” 

Richard lashed out twice again; then he stepped back. 
His face was flushed and his long hair, disarranged, hung 
do^vn from his forehead over his eyes. 

Maybelle glared at Richard, wiped her hand across her 
cut and bleeding mouth, and pulled the strap of her dress 
— which had been partially torn and pushed down her 
arm — back up to her shoulder. 

Samuel gazed at her stuporously. “Leave,” he said. “Get 
out.” 

“Gladly. I’ll be gone as soon as I’ve changed. You can 
send my things after me.” 

“Get off this plantation now,” Samuel said. “Now! If 
you’re still here in fi\e minutes, I’ll . . . I’ll kill you.” 

Richard grabbed his father’s shirt “No! You’re not just 
going to let her go. No. She’s a pig. She’s an animal. She’s 
lower than a nigger.” He shook Samuel. “She was laving 
with a nigger, a black nigger! Don’t you understand? A 
black nigger. She was naked under that buck. She had 
him inside her. She’s foul! She’s got to I)e punished.” 

“She has dis-gr(7red the entire famih,” Amanda sc reamed. 
“She is w.orsc ’n a scabrous hoor. She must sulfcr. 'The 
filthy slut must /^ayV* 

Amanda screeched and flew at Mayl)cllc. Samuel steppcal 
between them, and Injld them apart at arm’s length. 

Richard caught hold of his father’s shoulder. “Whip 
her,” he said. “She was laying wdth a nigger. A n/gger,” 
he screamed into Samuel’s car. “She’s got to be snaked!” 

“Yes,” Amanda cried. “Whip her. Whip her. Just like a 
nigger 1” 

Richard clamped his hand around Maybelle’s wrist and 
pulled her away from Samuel. 

“We’re goin’ to snake her,” Amanda said to Samuel. 
“Come on. Come on, you know it has to be done. You know 
that,” she insisted. 
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Samuel nodded dumbly. 

Richard dragged Maybelle through the slave quarters, 
crying: “ riiis is a while nigger. A white nigger! We’re 
going to snake her. We’re going to tear her hide off.” Slaves 
poked their heads from doors, stared incredulously, ducked 
back into their shanties, and emerged only after the whites 
had passed. The subdued slaves followed the Ackcrlys at 
a respectful distance and kept well back when they gathered 
around the whipping post behind the meeting shed. 

Richard flung Maybelle up against the post. She struck 
it hard and fell to her knees. 

Richard iminted at one of the nearest blacks — the slave 
recoiled in terror at having been singled out — and said, 
“Run to the shed and fetch me the snake. Be spry!” 

The black bobbed his head, spun, and raced away. 

Riel. aid pulled Maybelle up. She was dazed and could 
barely stand. He [iressed against her, pinning her between 
himself and the post, to keep her from collapsing. He 
lashed her v • ists together tightly with the length of hemp 
that hung from an iron ring near the top of the post, 
lie yanked the opposite end down — stretching Maybelle’s 
arms abo\c her he.id, raising her so she could just stand on 
lier toes —and siiublicd it around a hook. 

The slave he had sent for the whip Hurned. Hi- 
achanced featfullv towaul Richard and exte. ^d his arm. 
Richard snatched the coiled whip, apd the slave scampered 
away. 

“Look, you niggers. Look! ” Amanda cried. And as she 
mo\ed her ga/e around their ranks, they shrank back. 
‘*I want you all to see. I want vou all to know that x\manda 
Ackerlv don’ cherish anv \ipci in her home. When they 
ask you, vou tell ’em whut sou saw. You tell that your 
mist’ess sSfjit on that she devil, even though she was her own 
kin. You tell ’em that sour rpi<i*’ess di n' make a^ ' excep- 
tion. She punished that bitch j.iS* like shed punish any- 
one else. You watch, an’ \ou tell ’em whut you saw. 
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Richard walked up to Maybclle and began unfastening 
the buttons on the back of her dress, his fingers trembling 
and clumsy. 

“You never did get it, did you, Richie sweet?” Maybelle 
said to him. 

Richard made a choked sound. He clutched at her 
garment and yanked it down her back to her waist. Then 
he tore the straps, ripping the front of the dress, too, so 
that the upper part of her torso was naked. 

The muscles in Maybelle’s back constricted as she antici- 
pated the first blow. “Go to helll” 

Richard swung the bull whip. It slashed across her back, 
and she twisted. 

“Slut!” Amanda shouted. “Harlot!” 

“You dried-up old bitch. You don’t ” 

Richard struck again. 

— hhmmch!" 

On the fourth lash, Maybelle screamed: “You can’t hurt 
me, you little bastard! You can’t bur Hlimmelt!** 

Richard laid into her three times again. Perspiration 
streamed down his red cheeks. “Beg,” he yelled. “Beg me 
to stop!” 

The next stroke split the skin across her shoulder blades, 
and Maybelle jerked at the end of her tether like a hooked 
fish. Richard laughed — a wooden staccato sound. He giew 
progressively more frenzied as the whij^ping ])roceeded. 
Maybelle gasped, sobl)ed, and clamped her lips with her 
teeth until blood appeared at the corners of her mouth. 
Richard shouted at her to beg, to scream. Her eyes dis- 
tended each time the whip fell, and she twitched violently. 
When the number of crimson liquid lines across her back 
surpassed the unbroken welts, she began beating her fore- 
head against the post. Her face was wet with tears; her 
entire body heaved as she sucked in air. 

“Scream, goddamn you!” Richard shouted. 

“Bastard,” she said, weakly and breathlessly. 
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But four strokes later, her high keening scream split the 
chilly evening air, startled the nicsnicrized slaves, and made 
them leap back. 

“Yes,” Richard said. “Yes.” And he repeated the word 
each time the whip struck. 

Maybellc flung her head back, throwing herself from 
side to side. 

“Stopl Stop it!” she shrieked. “I can’t stand it. Aaiiee! 
Stop it! Oh, God! Please, please, oh, please!” 

Then her head fell forward, and her body sagged. 

“All right,” Samuel said, walking up to Richard. “It’s 
over.” 

Richard seemed not to hear, and lashed Maybelle’s 
unconscious form again. Samuel reached for the whip. 
Richard ])ushcd him away — “No!” 

Saiii'icl wrenched the whip from his son’s grasp and put 
a restraining hand on Richard’s cliest. “She’s still white,” 
he said, “and you can’t kill a white person.” 

“She’s jus^ fainted,” Richard said. “She’s nowhere near 
killed. I ha\en’t gi\cn her more than twenty-five lashes 

. ... 

“She’s not as strong as a nigger, can’t take it like a nigger 
can.” 

Ricliard's lower lip was trembling. He ^ ^s breathing 
hcavilv. For a moment it looked as if he wo 1 argue the 
point. He stared at .\favbellc, and th^m grinned and seemed 
to relax. “All right,” lie said. “T’m satisfied. 

Samuel ordered Maybclle’s wrist’j to be freed. 

“Have her taken into town,” Amanda said. “There’s a 
train goes through at ten. Give a nigger some money, ha\c 
him buy her a ticket and put her on board. see that he 
keeps to the back ways, hear? And get her bundled up good 
so no one recognizes her.” Her month was a thin tight line. 
She spun on the Negroes, and a few of them ci ed out 
“You see what happened to her, iggers? Did you all see it 
good? Well, that’s nothin’ next to what’ll happen to any 



one of you who breathes the slightest word about this. 
Understand?’’ 

She saw from their faces that they did. 

May belle’s back was washed down with brine, and the 
burning of the saline solution returned her to partial con- 
sciousness. There was a shining opacity to her eyes. She 
^vas lying on her stomacli on a wooden bench, her arms 
hanging down on either side. 

“Bastards,” she mumbled. “Go hell ... go hell, bastards.” 

But then, when one of the two wenches \vho had been 
designated to dress her in preparation for her trip into 
town touched her, she winced and cried out and began 
to whimper. She was still whimpering — cowering in one 
corner of the seat — as the buckboard rattled away from 
Olympus’ Great House. 

Amanda remained in the house after Maybelle had been 
taken away. Richard insisted that what was to follow was 
not fitting foi a woman’s sensibilities. Amanda made token 
protest and then ac(|uiesccd. Maybelle had been the im- 
portant one, so far as Amanda %vas concerned, and they 
were done with her. For good. Amanda had no doubt that 
the story would leak out. There was no sure way to supj^rcss 
It, really.. But the whites into whose ears the garbled 
accounts of the Negroes finally wound their way would 
ha\e dilliculty determining just how much of the story to 
credit. And it was certain that they would not approacli 
any of the Ackerlys directly. Oh, there would be gossip all 
right, and plenty of it, but with nothing to feed upon sa\e 
the original rumours, it would die out soon enough. 

When Richard and Samuel returned to the slave 
quarters the blacks were waiting for them, silently massed 
around the stable in which Plum was chained. Darkness 
was spreading rapidly, and Richard had ordered torches lit. 
He also had a brazier brought to the slaughterhouse and 
strips of flat iron inserted in the coals; red-hot metal seared 
wounds closed, and Ric hard did not want Plum to bleed to 
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death. He opened the door to the stable and, accompanied 
by two slaves bearing torches, entered. Plum, his ankle 
chained to a perpendicular support beam, was on his knees, 
eyes closed, hands clasped fervently before his face. He 
screamed when the door was flupn; open; then he flung 
himself backward and began jabbci mg incoherently. 

Richard loosed the end of the chain around the post and 
pulled it. “Come on, nigger," he said quietly. 

“Nol No, Masta, suh. She force Plum, Masta. Plum try 
t’ git away. He try, suh. But she make him sin, Masta. She 
make him. Doan hurt Plum. Doan kill PlumI" 

Richard wound the chain around his hand and dragged 
Plum out of the stable and into the yard. Plum, on his back, 
being pulled forward, clutched at the ground, trying to 
stop himself. 

Pieasc” he shrieked. “Doan kill me, Masta. Jesus, my 
God an’ my Saviour, have mercy on you scrvantl Save me, 
Jesus, save me!" 

They appi oached the slaughterhouse, and Plum wailed 
inarticulately. I’he naked black was dragged inside, arcing 
a stream of urine across the door frame. Richard had taken 
two slaves to help him, and his father, with Plum. The 
congregated blacks pressed silently around the half-open 
door. 

Plum was sobbing, loudly and hysterically 

Richard’s words came clearly frpm behinil the door. 
“Now you be quick with those irons, hear? W^hen I cut, you 
seal." 

“Yes, suh," answered a deep voice. 

“You had a white woman, ch?" Richard said coolly. “You 
saw her naked with your eyes, you kissed hci jiiaybe, too, 
huh? You put your hands on her white body. \nd you put 
— this — inside her." 

“Jesus, I love youl" Plun waded. 

Then he screamed. 

“There,” said Richard. "You’re not going to love any- 



body or anytliing again. Quick, you. Get that iron down on 
him. Good. All right, stretch his arms out and hold his 
hands down here. Tight, goddamn you! Keep him from 
squirming. Steady now . . . steady now . . . Umph!” 

There was the thud of a cleaver striking a butcher’s 
block. Plum screamed again, and the scream drew itself out 
and became a high ululating sound, like that of a loon. 

*'Fast with those irons. On the left wrist there. Quick, 
he’s still spraying blood. Shut that sci'eaming up, nigger. 
Shut up, I say!” 

Fists pounded into flesh. The screaming continued. 

“Put him on his back,” Richard ordered. “Pry his mouth 
open wide. Wider. Cioddamn it, get your fingers between 
his teeth. That’s it. Now \ou, Cabe, hand me those shears. 
Uh-huh. Uh-huh. Keep him still! There — umph! Now scar 
it. Inside, all the way back! Farther, he’ll drown in his own 
blood. Cabe! Cabe, where arc you going? Oh, goddamn it. 
Finish it up. Raphe.” 

Cabe stumbled out through the door. The black’s thick 
forearms glistened with blood. He sagged against the door- 
jamb and lowered his head. He vomited twice, then retched 
dryly. When he was done, he turned and wtiu back inside. 

And then for a while there was only the sound of 
Richard’s voice and an occasional answer from Cabe or 
Raphe. But if the slaves waiting outside strained their cars, 
they could hear, too, low and constant uhlinh . . . nliJnih 
. . . iihimh. 

In a short time the door opened and Richard appeared 
in a sudden flare of torchlight along with Cabe and Raphe, 
who were holding a third figure between them. It was 
Plum. Beneath his sightless eyes, he seemed to be grinning. 
But one realized an instant later that this was an illusion, 
that the white expanse of teeth was visible only because the 
lips were gone. The boy’s head rolled on his shoulders. The 
wound between his legs was charred, as were the stumps in 
which his wrists ended. 
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“Oh, sweet Jesus,” a woman moaned, "save us all.” 

The blacks shrank back as Richard had Plum brought 
several feet into the open. Samuel followed — unmarked by 
the blood that spattered Richard’s clothes— looking tired 
and abstracted. 

“Stop,” Richard said. 

He took a clasp knife from his pocket, bent down behind 
Plum, and hamstrung both his legs with two deft strokes. 
“Throw him down,” he said to Raphe and Cabe. 

Plum struck the ground and rolled to his back. lie 
flopped there, turned on his stomach again, jack-knifed his 
spine, gained his knees, and then fell to the side. He lay 
still, going: “Uhhnh . . . iihhnh . . .” 

“I don’t want anyone coming near him,” Richard said. 
“He stays here, just like this, until he’s finished.” He 
looked tnenacinglv about him. It was not necessary to 
repeat the warning. 

Richard and Samuel left. Slowly the blacks began to 
break up an<l return to their shanties. 

The shanty was dark. Delia was lying on the bed, seem- 
ingly asleep, but Jud knew from her breathing that she was 
still awake. He was sitting on the floor beside the bed, his 
bark braced against the wall, staring at the ' ’ glow of thi 
dying embers, still s isiblc in the fireplace. ? had been 
sitting thus for hours. In not too grciit a while dawn would 
come. He shivered. He was cold, but he did not think to 
wrap a blanket around his shoiildeij. He grunted. Several 
minutes later he grunted again, and this time he rose and 
crossed the shanty. He rummaged in the blackness through 
a raffia basket until his fingers closed about a long iron 
knitting needle. 

“Whut you doin’?” Delia asked as he walked back. 

“Nothin’. You go to sleep now, hear?” 

When he opened the door, sl.e said, “Jud?” 

“Hush. ^Vc both asleep. We slceped all night.” 
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“Jud, you goan to him, ain’t you?” She sprang from the 
bed and took him by the shoulder. “You cain’t, Jud. You 
heard whut Mista Richard said. You go near that poor 
nigger, you git the same thing done you.” 

He pushed her gently but firmly away. “Quiet, girl. I 
right here by you — slcepin’.” He slipped quickly out and 
closed the door behind him. 

The moon was three-quarters full, and pale, washing 
the night with sterile light. Jud kept to the shadows as 
he made his way to the slaughterhouse. His breatli 
misted before him, and the needle was cold against his 
skin. 

Plum was lying on the open giound, face down, still, 
looking unreal in the grey light of the moon. Jud paused 
in the shadows; then he strode directly forwaid. He knell 
at Plum’s side and raised the needle. Then he lowered it. 
He reached out and felt for the large prominent vein that 
pulses on either side of the throat. Plum’s skin was cold. 
No blood throbbed in his veins. Jud lose, looked down a 
moment, and walked away. 

^Vhen he returned to the shanty, Delia was sitting in 
bed, crying softly He sat down beside hei and put his arm 
around her. 

“Hush, now.” 

She pulled away from him. “They goan kill you. You 
kilt yousef. They goan hang you up an’ ” 

He put his finger to her lips. “Shhh. Shhh. He dead 
when I got there. I di’n’ do nothin’. It all right. Quiet, 
now.” 

He drew her to him and she came without resistance. She 
wept against his chest, and he stroked her hair. Soon she 
was asleep. He eased her down, covered her, and slid from 
the bed to his pallet on the floor. The bed was not large 
enough for both of them, and he usually slept at its side on 
the pallet. 

He pulled his own cover up to his chin. An hour and a 
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half later, wlicn clay broke, he was still staring at the 
ceiling. 


In the spring, the Republicans nominatcci Lincoln as 
their Presidential candidate. 

Samuel raged through the Great House, pounding the 
fist of one hand into the palm of the other, shouting: "The 
idiotsi The morons!” and then sputtering into a fiushed, 
apoplectic spcechlessness. 

There were guests that afternoon in the Ackerly drawing 
room — four elegantly dressed young men and two demure 
young ladies, all of whom, with Richard, occupied the 
centre of the room. Two of her contemporaries — the 
mothers of the girls — sat with Amanda in one corner, 
drinking tea from delicate china cups. 

yVs Samuel stormed through the hall on the other side of 
the closed door, Richard stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence, holding up his thin, long-lingered hand. He listened 
a moment; tb*:n he laughed. 

“One \vould think this had been a complete surprise. 
‘Lincoln? Lincoln,^ Who, by God, is lie?* ” 

An appreciative titter rippled through the room. 

Amanda smiled. 

Lucille Vickers, a plump and somewhat j :ly woman 
whose presence represented her first invitati( to one of 
Amanda’s afternoon gatherings and c^ho perched nervously 
on the edge of her chair and noilded vigorously every time 
Amanda spoke, leaned forward at an even more acute angle 
and whispered: ‘‘You have simply a marvellous son, A — 
Mrs. Ackerly.” Lucille had laboured mightily, and futilely, 
through the afternoon to establish a lirst-name iclationshij) 
between herself and Amanda. 

Amanda smiled slowly. ‘‘^Vhy, thank you.” She inclined 
her head slightly towards th- h ^'b “It — oh, how \nuld I 
say it? It hasn’t been the easiest jou to raise him properly. 

Lucille impulsively took one of Amanda’s hands. ‘‘And 
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don't for one moment think that everyone doesn’t realize 
that, dear.” 

Amanda smiled and nodded, slijjping her hand free. 
Lucille blushed and sat back. 

Delia’s belly was showing the first signs of tumescence. 
It was a curious mounding, a gcnlle and taut swelling, and 
at night she and Jud would both run their hands over it, 
perplexed smiles on their faces, a giggle breaking from 
her, an answering laugh from him. Prima, the shrunken 
knobby-knucklcd crone into whose care the sncklers and 
very young children on Olympus were given, had con- 
firmed Delia’s pregnancy a month ago, but neither Jud nor 
Delia had really believed it until tlic swelling began. 

Once they recognized it as fact there were changes, 
mostly in Delia. One night, not long after Plum's death 
(Plum had been metamorphosed in a very short time into 
a kind ot bogeyman — ”If'n you doan simmer down, ol’ 
Plum goan come grinnin’ up from his grave an’ carry you 
off’), Jud had said: “You know that mountain where tlic 
big luige-y bear live? Well, he don’ live there alone. He 
live with a eagle. A eagle that part whipimorwill. That 
where they should live. That where they belong. On a 
mountain, all by theyse’ves.” 

Delia’s pink tongue darted o\er her lips, and she glanced 
at the door. “You sh^^uldn’ talk like that. Someone hear, 
an’ 'port you to Mista Richard.” 

“They nothin’ waong with talkin’ 'bout animals, jus’ 
animals. ^Vhat you think?” He coaxed. “ That cagley whip- 
poonvill like tliat mountain niiK'h as the oP bear? It like 
to li\c there with jus’ the bear an' no other animals?” 

“It ... it prob’ly would. Yes, I thinks it w’ould.” 

And they talked many nights, close together, voices low, 
about how it would be on the mountain. 

Jud made a quill from a goose feather, and secured 
scraps of half-used paper from the Great House refuse. He 
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used black dye, mixed with a little water, for ink. With 
these he taught Delia a little writing, and he used Samuel’s 
discarded newspapers to teach her reading. She was an apt 
pupil, but easily frustrated, and several times she flung 
aside the tiuill and ripped up the japer. But in a day or 
two she would ask Jud to .sit down .vdth her again. 

When her belly began to grow, though, all this stopped. 
She refused to let him discuss the mountain. She wanted 
him to throw away the quill and the tew scraps of paper 
that remained. He believed that these attitudes were only 
temporary, that they would last no longer than her preg- 
nancy, so he hid the writing implenicnts and he held his 
talk of the bear and the eagle and the whippoorwill in 
abeyance. 

But he did not stop thinking about them. In the fields, 
chopping out the weeds that competed with the new young 
cotton plants, he pictured the scene in liis mind; he knew 
what kind of trees grew there, knew the density of the 
underbrush, Celt the texture of the leaves and pine needles 
that carpeted the ground, and heard — actually heard — the 
silence, and luxuriated in the quiet. 

In the period between Lincoln’s nomination and the 
blooming of the cotton plants. Samuel sper. ‘ttle time ai 
Olympus. He went on three- and four-day pi ical speak- 
ing trips in the company of several influential planters. 
Most of these men dressed in sombre clothes and were 
grave-faced and quiet-spoken. Amanda inrited their wives 
to her afternoon gatherings, and when it became apparent 
that Amanda tvould not be put out by hearing the prevail- 
ing opinions of her husband, and indeed seenied to wel- 
come such information, her guests s[)oke freely. Samuel, it 
seemed, was viewed by his associates as a soit of buffoon. 
He w'as less than a politicaL n> <’phvtc, totally 'g r.ant of 
governmental structure and procedure. But he was pos- 
sessed of a certain inexplicable zeal — frenzy was perhaps 
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a more appropriate word — and thus there was a use for 
him. 

Amanda was content. There was little tliat she would 
change. Oh, those twin sisters, the octoroons that Richard 
had bought, were an annoyance it was true, and slie 
definitely did not approx c of the way he carried on with 
them, particularly xvhen he had both of them in his room 
on the same night. But it was a small thing, really. He had 
been coming along so nicely lately that Amanda did not 
have the heart to make an issue over them. And he was, 
after all, properly discreet about them. 

Xerxes — that xvas the name sent down from the Great 
house for him — was born in the final week o[ the pick- 
ing season. A stripling brought the message out to the 
field, and Jud xvas given an hour to go back and sec 
the child. 

Prima and another midwife were standing outside the 
shanty. Prima took his arm and wagged a skeletal linger 
beneath his nose. 

‘Took here, you big nigger. The giii had a hard time of 
it, so doan you go botherin’ her none, hear?’' 

Jud nodded and went inside. 

Delia was lying with her c)cs half closed, cradling the 
squawling baby with one hand. She smiled sleepily when 
she saw Jud; then the smile faded and she clinched the 
baby closer to her bosom. Jud sat down beside her. 

“How you feel?” 

“Tired. Pow’ful tircd.“ 

“Kin I see him?” 

She considered this a moment, then, almost reluctantly, 
she nodded. “Careful of him,” she said. 

Jud took the child gingerly in his hand and peered at it 
curiously. It was a big baby, but it was dwaifted in his grip. 
Its colour was a dee|j black, with the slightest tinge of red. 
He had little sense of having anything to do with this 
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strange, wrinkled little creature. Any bond between him 
and it was indirect, through Delia. The child waved its 
arms awkwardly and screamed. 

Instinctively, Jud drew back “It got good lungs,” he 
said. 

Yes. She took Xerxes from him, nestled the baby back 
at her side, and put her arm around it protectively. 

Jud tugged at his ear, and after a few moments he said, 
“Well, I s’pose I best be goin’ back to the field now.” 

“Yes.” 

At the door he said, “Sure is a big one.” Then he left, 
feeling helpless and bewildered. 

The harvest season was only a few weeks past when 
la'nroln was elected President of the United States. 
iVmanda i''as curious as to how Samuel would receive the 
news. Following I.incoln’s nomination by the Republicans, 
the elder Ackerly had campaigned furiously on behalf of 
John C. llicckinridge — and in June, Breckinridge had 
captured the Southern Democrats’ nomination. That night 
Samuel had attended a celebration at the home of a neigh- 
bouring planter. As the story was related the next day to 
Amanda and to the doctor, Samuel had not drunk much — 
tw’o, maybe three whiskeys at the most — b ''rom the v. ly 
beginning he had been boisterous and -jhly. almost 
maniacally, euphoric. He had left the party, alone, at a little 
after one in the morning to return to Olympus. What had 
occurred between that ti.ae and wfhen Hector h.id foitnd 
him at dawn, sitting outside on the bottom step of the 
veranda, staring at his boots, his untethered and still- 
saddled horse feeding on the sweet young gta.sa of the lawn, 
no one could say. 

They took him upstairs, undressed him, and put him to 
bed. He lay there, appar.ntb not hearing am hing that 
was said to him, lookiirg ujr at ihe canopy above hint. The 
doctor found no bruises or cirLs — nothing that would indi- 
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cate a fall. Nor was there a sign of heart failure or of any 
kind of epileptic seizure. 

“Frankly,” he told Amanda when they had left Samuel, 
“I cain’t find nothin’ more’n a generalized exhaustion 
that’s wrong with him. But even that doesn’t account for 
the way he is. The only, uh . . .” He coughed, removed 
his spectacles, and began to polish them. 

“There is something more. I can tell. What is it?” 
Amanda urged. 

“Well . . . You see it now an’ again in truly sick ])eoplc. 
Appears as if they just don’t want to live any more, an’ tliey 
give up. Happens sometimes in men his age, too. And — iih 
— ^w’cll, this politickin’. Lots of times they get hyperactive 
just before it sets in. But that happens mostly ’mong jjoor 
folk. Never known a case with a man like — ” he made a 
gesture meant to include the whole of Olympus — “Mista 
Ackerly.” 

“What can we do?” 

The doctor looked embarras.sed and apologetic. "Not 
awful much. I’m afraid. Let him get some rest. Feed him 
meat. Then in a while get him up and try to involve him 
in something.” 

Amanda gave strict instructions to the servatus, and 
often brought Samuel meals herself. She was solicitous, and 
spoke to him .slowly, as if to a child. 

“Here, Samuel. Look w’hat I’ve brought you. I’\e 
brought you some dinner. Would you like to cat some?” 

To the house servants she repeated each week that they 
were not to do or to say anything that would excite him 
(the first week she said said “that would invol — tiuit is, 
excite him”). 

Samuel had not left the house since that day; indeed, he 
had spent some three days of each week in bed. He would 
listen when someone spoke to him, but rarely did he 
answer. 

Amanda was not really worried about the clfect the news 
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would, have on him, hut she did want to see his reaction. 

Oh, l)y the way, ’ she said as she fluffed his pillows 
behind his back, “Lincoln won tlic election.” 

He smiled at her; then a moment later he said, “What?” 
“Abraham Lincoln was elected ’resident.” 

“Oh.” 

Amanda turned away from him; her face was radiant. 


Although Xerxes had been given into Prima’s care, Delia 
still visited him in the morning and in the afternoon to 
suckle him. And in the evening she brought him back to 
the shanty for an hour. He was a strong baby, and he giew 
rapidly. Jud liked it when Xerxes seized one of his fingers 
and tugged at it. He liked the baby because Delia made a 
great fuss over it and it made her happy. In itself, it still 
seemed a sery strange thing to him. 

Shortly after Christmas, the overseer came to Jud’s door 
in the early evening. Jud, barely checking himself in time, 
stopped himself from closing the door in the white man’s 
face. This unnerved him; he was becoming less and less 
able to remain in the presence of white pcojffc. The 
presence of other niggers he could tolerate, could success- 
fully ignore. But when a white man was near, there was a 
tightening in his chest and perspiration b.' c out on bis 
palms, and his hands often clenched in\o ntarily into 
fists. 

Chaskey and another black — a frightened, spindly- 
limbed stripling — stood behind the overseer. 

“How your muscles feelin’. Jud?” asked the white man. 

“All right.” 

“Good. Come on out here. We got a job to do.” 

Jud breathed deeply, tried to think about nothing, and 
stepped outside. 

The white man led them a oss the fields am., into the 
w'oods, in the direction of the public road. 

Chaskey walked loosely— it was nearly a saunter— and 
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chafed his arms for warmth. "Wc goan cotch us a nigger- 
stealer,” he told Jud. “You know that pedlar that Mista 
Richard run off today? Well, he tol’ Prince here to meet 
him on the road, by that big ol’ gnarly oak. Say he goan 
take Prince up Norf to freedom. But Prince, he no dumb 
nigger. He tell.” 

“He a good nigger all right,” said the overseer, pushing 
through the leafless brush. “Freedom, hell. That ain’t no 
stinkin’ abolitionist. He the worse they is. A nigger-stealer. 
Carry Prince right into Tennessee, an’ sell him to a new 
masta.” 

Prince spoke for the first time. His voice was high and 
boyish. “He tell me Souf Car’lina ain’t part of the countiy 
no more, that it se — that it scs ” 

“It secede,” said the w'hite man. “That true enough. ^Vc 
all vote on it, withdraw from the Union. Other states gonna 
follow. We gonna have our own country, the Confederate 
States of America. But he tell you that just to bait you, 
boy.” 

They arrived at the meeting place. The moon was ha/y 
above a layer of grey clouds, but there was enough light to 
see the road clearly. 

“We got ’bout half a hour,” said the overseer. “Now 
when that man come up, you gonna step out an’ meet him. 
Prince. Us three’ll be hidin’ here. Just the minute you an’ 
him start off, we leap out an’ take him.” To Jud and 
Chaskey he said, “^Vc’d ruther take him alive if’n wc can, 
but they’s no need to gentle him. ’Member, this ain’t a 
white man. Not no more, leastwise. It the lowest thing that 
breathe.” 

The meeting took place precisely as had been explained. 
The pedlar came walking down the road, bent under the 
load of his large knapsack, a slouch hat pulled low on his 
forehead, his greatcoat buttoned to his chin. He was hum- 
ming to himself. When he reached the tree, behind which 
Prince was trembling, he stopped, glanced up and down 
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the road, and gave two short whistles. Jud, Chaskey. and 
the overseer were rrouched a dozen paces away. Prince 
moved into the open. 

‘‘Ah, good nigger,” said the pedlar. “Right according 
to schedule. All right, listen gou 1 . Your name is Kip. 
Unnerstan ? Kip. If anyone asks, I bought you in 
Virginia more n a year ago. Now, what’s your name, 
whcrc’d I buy you, an’ how long you been with me?” 

“I Kip, Masta,” the boy said. His voice quavered. “You 
buy me in Virginy ’bout year past.” 

“Good. Rut don’t be skeered, boy. You got t’ look 
natural. All right, let’s get started.” 

“Now!” tlie o\crscer shouted. 

Jud and (lhaskey sprang forward. Prince threw himself 
to the side, out of their path. The pedlar shrugged off his 
pack with a (juiek motion, and a length of pipe appeared 
in his hand. 

“(iet back, you black bastards,” he yelled. 

Chaskey lunged at him. The ])edlar side-stepped and 
clubbed the sla\e as he went by. Chaskey spiawlcd to the 
ground and did not nio\c. The pedlar pivoted and swung 
at Jud at the same lime Jud’s large hands reached for him. 
Jud deflected the receiving a grazing blow on the 

forearm. Ilis h.nids closed about the whit, an’s throai. 
'rhe ])edlar brought his knee up into Jud’s roin. Jud's 
fingers slippc'cl loose, and he doublcd*ovcr. 

The overseer was standing to the side, his hand on his 
holstercd pistol. He did not want to use the weapon unless 
forced to; he preferred the niggers to take the pedlar. 

The pedlar’s arm rose for another blow. Jud caught his 
wrist and seized his elbow with his other hand. The pedlar 
tried to free his arm. He and Jud stared into each other’s 
faces. T hen slowly, steadily, Tud increased the nressure. 
The white man’s eyes widcacd He made one effort; 
then he gasped and dropped the pipe. 

“You got him, boy,” the overseer said. 
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The pedlar’s shoulders slumped. He waited for Jud to 
release him. Jud l)orc down harder on his arm. The white 
man looked at him with a startled expression that quickly 
melted into one of panic. He screamed and tried to jerk 
loose. Jud gi'unted. 

The pedlar’s clboAV socket was torn apart with a snap. 

The pedlar screamed again. The sound was cut short by 
Jud’s fist, which drove into his mouth, pulping the lips and 
splintering teeth. 

“Jud, that’s enoughl’’ the overseer yelled. 

Jud hammered at the pedlar’s body; he hit him again in 
the face and cracked his jaw. 

“Jud!” 

The pedlar moaned and collapsed. Jud caught him 
before he struck the ground, caught him by the throat and 
by the crotch, and lifted him high into the air. 

The overseer stood before him, pistol in hand. 
“Put him down.’’ 

Jud paused, the unconscious pedlar still suspended 
above his head. 

“Put him down, I tell you!’’ 

Jud lowered the pedlar, laid him on the ground, and 
stood staring off into the woods, face blank. 

“Goddamn, boy,’’ said the overseer, kneeling at the 
pedlar’s side. “He gotta go into town for trial. You come 
close to killin’ him, you know that?” 

Jud said nothing. 

The overseer looked up. “\Vhut got into you, boy? You 
acted like a wild . . .“ His hand drifted almost impercep- 
tibly toward his pistol, which he had laid aside. “Whut’s 
wrong with you, nigger?” 

“Nothin’,” Jud said abruptly. He walked over to help 
Chaskey. 

After the spring rains had gone, and when the first 
tiny buds had appeared on the trees, Samuel rose from 
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bed one morning and politely asked one of the house 
servants to help liim dress to go outdoors. He wandered 
awhile, hesitantly, like a child in a strange place, 
through the slave ([uarlcrs. T he blacks were astonished by 
his pallor, by the way his compac.. body had grown flaccid 
and soft, and by the uncomprehending placidity in his 
eyes. 

1 hey greeted him unsurely, the way one docs a person 
suspected of deafness, who might not be able to hear the 
greeting. 

Samuel nodded at them, and smiled. 

Later he left the quarters and walked slowly over the 
grounds in front of the Great House, sitting down at last 
on a marble bench set in an arbour whose vines were still 
h t.'- ind therefore did not obscure his vision. He sat quite 
still foi Mime time, with his hands folded in his lap. He 
looked up at the portico, the tall pillars, and the gleaming 
white height of the Great House. And in his mind the sky 
around him darkened; it became night, and the house was 
illuminated by the moon. A muscle fluttered in his cheek. 
Ilis hands twitched. His body began to sway, as it had 
swayed with the motion of the horse the night he had 
galloped back to Olympus from the party celebrating 
Breckinridge’s nomination. He left th< oublic roul, 
spurring his mount beneath the arch and tin .igh the stand 
of oaks; then he left the trees, thtf rolling lawn and the 
gardens and the ponds and the arbours, and the huge house 
itself with its darkened windows exploded in his vision. 
\Vhthout reali/.ing it, he tightened his grip on the reins, 
slowing the horse somewhat. The night was nuiet. Nothing 
moved. .And as he drew nearer the house, it seemed as if 
the entire scene were a fantasy, some sort of lifeless shadow 
of a reality long ago destroyed. Fear arose within him, and 
he forced his horse down into “^low trot. It was not real; it 
was a facade, a painted canvas beyond which lurked some- 
thing terrifying. He laughed brittlely and shook his head. 
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Fool, you’re overtired, drunk maybe. Breckinridge. The 
campaign. It is real. It is. Real? Breckinridge? The last few 
months? What did all that have to do with him? Him, 
Samuel Ackerly. W^hat did it mean to him? Nothing. Not 
a goddamn thing. ^Vhat concerned him was here. Olympus. 
This was w'here he was, where he belonged. But look. Look. 
There was nothing there. It was illusory, all of it. It was 
gonci What he saw did not really exist; it was only some 
sort of horrible trap that had been set for him. Everything 
he touched would crumble to dust. He would be devoured. 
'Fhc horse had now slowed to a walk. He wanted to stop it. 
but could not. He wanted to turn and flee. But whatever it 
was that was croucliing before him, it was drawing him 
closer . . . closer. ... It was irresistible . . . inevitable. . . . 
There svas no escapel . . . Everything was disintegrating 
around him . . . everything. . . . 

In the arbour, .Samuel gave a hoarse little cry. He pulled 
his arms into his sides and hunched over as if in pain. He 
buried his face in his hands. 

There was . . . something . . . something. There, it was 
slipping away. Better. Better now. 

He raised his head. The sun felt warm upon his back. 
His face was trantjuil, and he was smiling. 

Ned Pearsall sat loosely in the saddle of his standing 
mount and sucked thoughtfully on the stem of his pipe. 
He was a young man, with fair hair that was being riffled 
by the breeze. Looking down the centre avenue of the 
.shanties, he nodded and said: "You surely have an effective 
system here, Richard. Everything neat and streamlined. 
Hardly any wastage that I can see.” 

Beside him, Richard Ackerly smiled. “Well, it took a bit 
of doing, but it runs pretty smoothly now.” 

To their immediate right, in front of the large shanty in 
which Prima watched over the sticklers and young strip- 
lings, a bafjy began to bawl. It was late afternoon and 
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several young wenches were clustered there, visiting their 
offspring. 

RichareVs pipe went out. He cupped his hand to shield 
the bowl from the wind as he relit it, and the two young 
men resumed their conversation. 

“They have no right to occupy a fort in our harbour," 
Ned said. His horse did a nervous side step. He patted its 
neck. "Easy, Hook, easy." 

"Why, how the hell," he continued, "do you think they’d 
take it if we sailed a gunboat up the Potomac and — heyl" 

Hook tossed his head and whickered. A fat naked baby 
had ( rawled to within a tew feet of the horse. 

"Whoa there. Hook. Stand ea:y." 

The horse whinnied and stamped the ground. The baby 
up, saw the animal for the first time, and howled in 
fright. ;hc sound the horse reared up, stood on its hind 
legs, and pawed the air. 

"Easy, damn )ou, easy!" Ned swatted the animal’s ears 
and tiled to wrench its head to the side. 

The baby screamed. Hook’s flailing hooves plunged 
down. '1 he horse reared and dropped once again before 
Ned could bring it under control. Ned leaped from the 
saddle. 

"Oh, shit!" lie grabbed the reins close u- he head anti 
lashed Hook across the face with the free ids. "Damn 
spooky horse!" 

^^Xerxesr 

Delia ran from Primas side, scooped up the baby’s 
battered and bloodied form, and clasped it to her breast. 
"AVr.vc.s.'" she shrieked again. 

Ned passed Hook’'» reins to a black who had come up, 
and he reached our for the baby. "Here, let me see. 

Delia stepped back and pulled the baby tighter to 
her. 

"Don’t be hysterical, nigger. Give it here. His hand 
touched the thick substance that had oozed from the baby s 
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crushed skull. “Oh. Well, all right. There’s nothing that 
can be done about it.’’ 

Delia’s mouth gaped open. She stared at Xerxes with 
disbelief. 

Richard had dismounted and come to Ned’s side. 
“Damn, I’m sorry, Richard.’’ He glared .savagely at Hook, 
rvho was snorting nervously. “I stvear I’m going to get rid 
of that animal. Some day he’s really going to hurt some- 
body. Look, Richard, I feel awful about this. That was a 
buck, rvasn’t it? Let me give you two hundred for him.” 

Suddenly Delia screamed. She held Xerxes at arm’s 
length from her and shook her head. Her thick hair swirled 
with the motion. Richard could not take his eyes from her. 

“Richard?” 

“What?” 

“About the buck, I want to give you two hundred for 
him. Say. what’s wrong? There wasn't anything special 
about him, was there?” 

“No. No. Nothing.” 

Delia was still screaming. .And beneath the contorted 
agony of her face, Richard was fascinated Ity a strange and 
tvild kind of beauty, something exquisitely revealed I)y Iier 
pain. Some time ago he had found her desirable, but never 
like this, with such terrible intensity. 

“There is something the matter,” Ned said. 

“What?” Oh. No. No.” 

“Let’s go back to the house. You can draw up a bill of 
sale for two hundred.” 

“Bill of sale?” 

Ned frowned. “For the buck, the stickler Hook killed.” 

“That’s ridiculous. I won’t hear of it. It was hardly five 
months old, wouldn’t have brought a jtenny on the 
market.” 

They led their httrses aw.ay. 

“Really,” Ned was saying. “I do wish you’d let me pay 
you for it. . . 
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Richard barely heard him. He was looking back over his 
shoulder at Delia. 

In the evening, as the leavings from supper were being 
cleared away under the direction of Sadie, who headed the 
kitchen staff. Richard said; “Oh, ; adie. I want you to add 
Delia, that wench with the reddish skin, to your crew. You 
can start her tomorrow.” 

“She ain’t no house nigger,” Sadie said scornfully. “She 
nothin’ but a dirty field nigger. She doan belong here.” 

“Well, bring her here anyway,” Richard said. “And 
don’t get huffy about it, or I’ll tear some of your hide off.” 

Amanda stiffened at the sound of Delia’s name. “ That’s 
all, Sadie. You can go now.” 

^Vhcn enough time had elapsed for the black to be out 
of . •rshot, Amanda said, “I don’t think this is a good idea, 
Richard, bringing that wench into the house.” 

She dabbed at her lips with a napkin, waiting for him 
to answer. He s it back and lighted his pipe. 

“Well?” Amanda finally said, irritated. 

‘AS^ell, what?” 

“I just told you.” she said coolly, “that I don’t like bring- 
ing Delia into the house. She’s a contrary nigger, and she’s 
caused nothing but trouble in the past.” 

“irh-hm.” Richard nodded. 

“ What arc you going to do about it?” 

“Do?” Richard took the pipe from his mouth and smiled. 
“Mother, now tliat I’m inastet of Olympus I should c\cr- 
cise my own judgment, don’t you think?” 

Jud did not learn of Xerxes’ death until he returned 
from the fields that esening. He felt a sense of loss; he had 
been growing fontl of it. 

Delia w'ept bitterly and sat hunched in a cc’-ner; she 
would not let him come near I • His hands funiuled help- 
lessly, and as he watched her struggle alone with her sorrow 
his anger grew. He wanted to break something, to relieve 
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all this in one violent moment. He did not force himself 
upon her, for he knew that in a little while she would want 
him near her of her own accord and that everything would 
be all right. With her, the storms were necessary, and there 
were moments when she needed as much as he did to be 
alone. 

Finally, when her tears began to abate, he mo\ed to her 
side. He put his arms lightly around her. She stiffened, lie 
did not remove his arm. A few moments later she let him 
draw her to him. 

“Delia. Delia girl,*' he said into her hair. 

“He gone, Jud. He crushed dead.” 

“I know. An* we both know he ain’t goin* come back. 
But you still here, an’ I still here.” 

“Why he gone? Why it have to be him?” 

“There ain’t no reason. There no reason for nothin’. It 
jus’ is, that all,” he said roughly. “It jus’ is.” 

“They kilt himi” 

“Yes. An’ he gone, Delia, gone, ^'ou unnerstan’? But 
there goin’ be more. There goin’ be li’l sucklcis twice as 
fat. They goin’ be your sucklers.” He tightened his grip 
around her. “^Ye goin’ care for ’em. We goin’ watch ()\uh 
’em — on that mountain if’n you want. You want that, 
Delia?” 

She nodded slowly. “Yes. All alone.” She turned her face 
up to his. “We goaii ^iiave another suckler, Jud? Truly? 
An’ we goan ’tect it oiirse’ves?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ohl” She buried her face against his chest and began 
to cry again. 

They fell asleep together, she nestled closely to him. 
his heavy arms clasping her. 

After her first day in the kitchen of the Great House, 
Delia raged around the shanty. 

“Who that black Sadie bitch think she is? That upj)ily 
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I a rag to wipe her feet on. An’ Mist’ess 
Manda. She got meanness fo’ me. I see it in her eyes 
an liear it wlien slie talk.” She flung a tin plate down 
from the slielt. “Hhhmphl” 

Jiid turned a piece of firewood »ver in his hands, toying 
witli it; he flexed and loosened his muscles against it. 

Soon, he said. ”\Ve goin* to that mountain soon.” 

Delia looked at him, and apprehension crept into her 
eyes. “They . . . they won’t cotcli us, will they?” 

“Maybe. I don’ know.” 

Delia looked down at the floor. 

“You ’fraid?” Jud asked. 

She nodded. 

“You want t* stay?” 

gnawed on her lip a moment, and shook her head. 
She was dlent awhile; then she said, “Whut they do if 
they cotch us?” 

jud set down the wood. He gazed directly into her 
eyes and s«iid, “\Ve got to wait the right time. I s’pose’ 
to spen’ a few days movin’ rouii’ Mista Richard's othuh 
plantations, workin’ wood. Then we pass a few more days, 
an’ the firs’ dark night we run. Soon. ’Fore plantin’ season.” 

Delia turned away from him. 

“Come here,” he said gently. 

He took her hand as she approached ai guided her 
down to the lloor in front of him. She laid her head 
on his knee. lie cupped her lace with one hand and softly 
stroked her hair with the other. 

Richard made no attempt lo restrain either liis mother 
or Sadie. Both of them resented Delia's presence in the 
Iiouse, and this resentment t\as expressed in savage verbal 
assaults upon the girl. And the more she was attacked, the 
haughtier and more aloof Dei became. Richaio watched 
the process with satisfaction. He held himself in check, 
not going near licr, c\'cn though his impulse was to take 
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her without further delay. He wanted her pride to climb 
to its highest summit. 

Then he would break her. 

Shortly before supper on the third day Delia worked 
in the house, Richard was brought springing to his feet 
in the sitting room by Amanda's scream. 

"Richardr 

She shrieked his name twice again in rapid succession, 
her voice taut with near-hysteria. Richard raced down the 
hall and through the dining room, and burst into the 
kitchen. 

Amanda was in the centre of the room, next to a large 
table on which rested platters of meat, a large steaming 
kettle, and a silver soup tureen. Her face was blanched, 
her small wide-set eves were slitted, and she was trembling 
as if afflicted with palsy. Her cheeks and one sliouldcr of 
her dress were spattered with liquid. 

Delia stood across the room, standing in a half-crouch, 
her back against the wall, a heavy soup ladle brandished 
in her hand like a club. Sadie and two other wenches 
were cowering in the far corner. 

“What happened?” Richard demanded. 

Amanda raised her arm. Her \oice quavered. "Shel 'Yhiit 
devil-bitch you brought into the house. She attacked me! 
Threw hot soup at me. At meV* 

Richard's anger surged up. The time was not right. He 
wasn't ready yet. 

“Well, what did you do to her?” he demanded of 
Amanda. 

She w^hirled and slapped him, sputtering furiously, un- 
able to speak. 

Richard recoiled and was immediately shocked back to 
reality. “Hector,” he bellowed. “Hec tor, get in here.” 

When the liveried butler appeared, Richard said, “Take 
her to the barn and hold her until I get there.” 

“Yes, suh.” 
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Delia edged away as Hector approached; then she bolted 
for the door. Hector intercepted her, grunting with the 
impact. She snarled and beat him about the head with 
the ladle, before he managed to knock it from her hand. 
She kicked and clawed at him, but to little avail. He 
secured her arms behind her back, then slung her small 
body easily over one hip and carried her out. 

As they passed through the door, Delia’s face was twisted 
with rage. “Bitchl” she screamed. “Bitchl” 

Amanda kept her voice Ioav and controlled. “Richard,” 
she said. “I want you to hurt her. Do you understand? 
Hurt her.” 

Richard took her arm and led her back into the dining 
room. “Yes, Mother,” he said. 

After supper he went to the barn. I'heie lie h.id two 
blacks strip her naked and hold her down on a bench. 
Delia said nothing. Her face was proud and unrepentant; 
lier lips were pressed together. Richaid took one ol the 
long, thin, supple rods that had been cut from a peach 
tree specifically for this purpose. lie bent it in a bow to 
test its resiliency, and gave it a practice swish through the 
air. At the sound, Delia’s Inittocks tightened. Richard 
smiled. 'I'he moment was premature, but, he decided, by 
no means lost. 

The first blow struck the girl just above i • knees. Alter 
that. Richard worked the rod sltjwly and methodically 
up the length of her body. When the swollen red welts 
marked her from knees tc neck, he returned to her buttocks 
and concentrated or them ivithoiit respite for iic.irly ten 
minutes. The girl was whimpering, had beta for some 
time, and the slaves holding her exerted al. d.cir strength 
to keep her from jerking out of their grasp. Her hips and 
loins pounded against the bench as she tried to escape the 

^°She was crying out, and tha. was good, Richard thought, 
but there was no real subjugation in her voice, only an 
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involuntary response to physical pain. Still, it was a 
beginning. 

He laid into her buttocks with a frenzy. He was panting. 
His mouth opened. His accuracy began to fail. Then 
suddenly he dropped the rod, twisted to the side, clutched 
his groin with both hands, and gave a long, low moan. 

When he straightened he said, “Ha\c her washed down. 
That will be enough for now.” 

A few hours later, Delia lay face down and unclothed 
atop the bed in her shanty. Jud had left early in the 
morning for Europa and had not yet returned, she was 
alone. Her skin had not been broken, but her back was 
swollen and inflamed. When Emerald and the oilier woman 
who had washed her down left, Delia swallow’ed several 
times, trying to force back the sobs. But they overcame 
her, twisting her on the bed in the darkness for some time. 
Then came a sharp, snarling anger, and she clutched at 
the rough blanket and beat her small lists against the 
bed frame. She vacillated thus, and all the while her ears 
strained for the sound of Jud\s return. Each lime footsteps 
approached the shanty, she looked up hopefully, and began 
to edge herself painfully from the bed. lint the footfalls 
were always those of someone passing by. At last a hea\y 
tread did not veer off bur came dircctlv towMrds the door. 

”Jud,” Delia murmured. “Jud.” Her cheeks grew wet 
again. 

There was a knock on the door. Halfway off the bed, 
Delia stopped. She wms suddenly afraid. Alter a short 
pause the knock sounded again. 

“Who there?” she said. 

“Delia? It Chaskey.” The door swung open, and the 
big-shouldered foreman stood silhouetted in the moonlight 
that spilled in. 

“Whut you w\ant, Chaskey?” 

“Mista Richard w^ant you up at the house. I s’pose’ to 
bring you.” 



“Whut tor?” 

“I (loan know. You best put a frock on. Cain't uo like 
that.” 

“Chaskey? Whut he goan do?” 

I . . . Cliaskcy let the sentence die. “We gots to hurry,” 
he said gruHly. “Mista Richard duaii like waitin\” 

Chaskey led her to the kitchen entrance o£ the liousc 
and there turned her over to a house servant. The house 
servant, carrying a candle, brouglit her up the back stairs, 
paused to look up and down the hall, and then hurried 
her to Richard’s room and knocked twice, softly. 

“Come in.” 

The house black oj^ened the door just wide enough 
to nudge Delia inside the room; then she closed the door 
and duickly retired. Richard was standing at the foot of 
the bed, wealing a robe. 

“Ciood e\ cuing,” he said. 

Delia said nothing; she stared at the wall. wShc stood at 
her full hcight, with hei shoulders thrown back and her 
head held high. 

Richard (rossed the room, locked the door, and slipped 
ihe ke\ into his pocket; then he relumed to his original 
]iosiiion. 

“Are \ oil ignoring me?” he asked pleasa^ “Come ncyv, , 
look at me. Oh, mv, my, but that’s a pro. expression. 
Don’t \ou know, wench, that ‘Pyide gocth before des- 
ti net ion’?” 

He smiled, and he loo .cued the belt of his robe. The 
gaimcnt swung open. lie was naked and excited beneath 
ii. Ills \oice chopped to a near whisper and the smile left 
his lips. 

“First,” he said, ‘ rirst I waju )ou to get on your belly . . . 
and Cl awl to me . . . and lick my feet.” 

Jud arri\'cd back at Olympus, weary, several hours after 
nightfall. The moon was high, and only a few of the 
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shanties in the slave quarters had lights in their windows. 
At first he thought Delia was asleep. He moved softly to 
the bed, so as not to wake her, and reached out to touch 
her. He grew alarmed when he found the bed vacant. 

“Delia?” 

He struck flint and steel, ignited the lamp, and looked 
around the shack in bewilderment. Nothing seemed amiss. 
He went to the neighbouring shanty, and there a frightened 
girl — anxious to close the door on him — told him that she 
knew nothing. When he persisted, threatening to force 
his way in, she said, “Chaskey. Go see Chaskey. He tell 
you.” 

Jud strode to Chaskey *s shack with long strides and 
hammered on the door. 

“Where Delia at?” he demanded when Chaskey appeared. 

The foreman looked doAvn at his feet. Jud bunched 
Chaskey’s shirt in one hand and pulled him forward. 

“Where is she!” 

“Eilsy, Jud. I tell you,” Chaskey said. Jud released him. 
Chaskey rubbed the bark of his neck. “Jud . . . Jud, they 
was (rouble. Delia, she throw somethin' at Mist’ess 
'Manda.” 

Jud stcjq3cd back as if someone liad struck him. 

“Mista Richard whup her. No,” he said ([uickly, seeing 
Jud's face, “not wif the snake. He take a rod to her. She 
pained, but she not bjoodied.” 

Jud nodded. “WHiere slie now? ^Vith EmeraT?” 

Chaskey looked to the side. “IJh . . . no. She, uh, she 
up at the house. Mista Richard send fo’ her 'bout two hour 
ago.” 

“Whut for?” 

“I doan know, Jud. I truly doaii. But doan fret, they 
ain't goan cut her. You know they never bloody no nigger 
in the house.” 

Jud stood silent, I^reathing deeply; then he turned to 

go- 
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“Jud,” Chaskey called. Jud stopped. “I . . . I . . .” The 
foreman could think of nothing to say. He lowered his 
head. 

Jud went back to his shanty. He sat on a stool, leaning 
forward, his elbows resting on his . nccs, his hands clasped 
and supporting his head. In a short while he stood, went to 
a corner, and picked up a frock Delia had been mending; 
then he walked back to the stool. He sat, holding the frock 
in one hand and caressing ic with the other, while the few 
remaining sounds from the slave quaitcrs faded one by 
one. 

Jud did not hear her enter; rather, he became suddenly 
aware of her presence and looked up. She was standing 
in the doorway. 

I).:lia!” He leaped up and took her by the shoulders. 

She seemed unaware of him, appearing to look through 
him. 

He pulled her gently to him, being careful not to touch 
her back. “Delia, it all right now. I here. It ovuh.'* 

She stood still. Her arms hung limply at her sides. 

“Delia?" He put a hand under her chin and raised her 
face so tliat she was looking into his. Her eyes were blank. 
He took her hand and said, “Come sit down " She followed 
him to the bed and stood there until he gu 'd her down. 

When her buttocks touched the mattress, she made a 
small sound, but remained in thaCposition. Jud took her 
shoulder and her leg and arranged her so that she was 
lying down, on her stomach. She neither aided nor resisted 
him. 

“Delia," he said. “Tell me whut wrong. Talk to me.” 
He tried for half an hour, but got no response. She seemed 
not even to know that he was there. 

There were tears in his eves, and his lips ^rembled. 
“Delia, please. Please talk to . c. It me, Jud." 

Her mouth opened. He took her face in his hands and 
moved fonvard; his lips nearly touched hers. 
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*‘I . . . I goan away.** Her voice was distant, barely 
audible. “I goan far away. Far . . . far. (ioan away . . . an* 
nobody goan see Delia ag.iin. ... I goan away.’* 

Jud pressed his cheek to hers. “Yes, Delia. Soon. We 
goin* to that mountain.** His voice was choked. “Soon. Jus* 
you an* me.** 

If she heard him, or if she understood him, she made no 
indication. 

“Delia. Oh, Delial’* He sank his face into her hair and 
wept. 

After a while, when there had been no change in Delia, 
Jud extinguished the lamp, sat down beside the bed, and 
leaned his back against the wall. He stroked Delia’s hand 
and murmured, “Sleep. Sleep now.** 

In an hour his head began to nod. 

He awoke a little before dawn with a stait. It took 
his eyes a moment to focus, but he was already on his feet 
by the time he could see the empty bed clearly. The light 
seeping in the windows was a dark grey. A quick glance 
around the shanty revealed that ever) thing was in its place, 
except Delia’s worn pair of shoes, which usually stood 
beside his own next to the door. 

He touched the mattress and found it cold; she had been 
gone for some time. 

He stepped outside fhe shanty. 1 here was a thin arc of 
light on the eastern horizon. A handful of blacks was 
shuffling sleepily through the quarters, and the boy assigned 
to beat the morning tattoo on the iron triangle was t nidg- 
ing towards the meeting shed, grinding his knuckles in his 
eye sockets. Jud went back inside and waited until the 
clanging triangle was silenced and there were many blacks 
up and moving about. Then he left the shanty and sought 
out the overseer. 

“Suh,** he said. “Delia burn all night with the fever. 
She pow’ful weak, cain’t get out of bed.*' 
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“Oh? Well, maybe I should go give her a look.” 

If n you want, suh. But I dose her good with quinine 
an the fc\cr break this mornin’. She jus’ now close her 
eyes. She he fine, be right back to work tomorrow. But I 
thought you want to know ’bout it ” 

All right. 1‘inc. You git on to work nosv, look in on her 
this afternoon. Il’n she ain’t better by cv’nin’, you come 
gif me, hear?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

Jud worked hard and with great concentration through- 
out (he day. He cut, he bored, he polished, he fitted iron 
tools perfectly with new shafts. lie was acutely aware of 
the grain of the wood he handled, the rough texture of the 
uniinished ])icccs, the burning odour that rose as the saw 
wa»:i’<''l in the tight slots as he cut planks, the crunching 
of ihc chips beneath his feet. It was a good, productive 
day’s work, and he remained in the shop after most of the 
other shops and worksheds had been \acated. 

^Vhcn he linally left, a little before suppertime, he took 
a roundabout way back to his shanty, one that brought him 
past the slaughterhouse. As he expected, it was empty. 
Beneath the bone saws and the cleavers there was a rack 
that held a large assortment of thin-bladcd sh.arp knives 
used for skinning and for fine cutting. Jud 'drew thre-' 
of them, turned them over in his hands, and i placed two. 
The one he kept was narrow and fiat; it had a blade five 
inches in length. He inserted it in his waistband and 
covered the protruding hih with his shirt. 

In his shanty he ligated the oil lamp and placed it on 
the table. From beneath the rags in the ralfia basket on the 
shelf he withdresv sescral scraps of paper, a newspaper, 
a quill, and a packet of black dye. He svent through the 
pieces of paper first, and selected one on which someone 
from the (•rcat House had s\iitl> — and then crossed out 
the first paragraph of a letter. 1 hree-quarters of the piece 
was unmarked. He folded it. ran his palm along the edge 
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to sharpen the crease, opened it, and using both hands 
tore it carefully on the fold. He discarded the smaller 
portion, the one with the writing on it. He sprinkled some 
of the powdered dye into a dish and added water. He 
thought for some time, his brow furrowed. He took a 
smaller, dirtied piece of paper, dipped the quill into the 
dye, and laboriously wrote the first sentence. The next two 
hours were spent in practice, in changing wwds, in laii- 
sacking the newspaper to check his spelling as best he 
could. Then, when he felt he could do no better, he copied 
^vhat he had written onto the large piece of paper. He 
wrote: 


April i86i 

To All Interested. This is Xer.xes from Alan Peals 
Plantation. Cloud Haven. Tennessee. He got til May 
to get to Charleston to xcork for my cousins Grain 
Feed Store in Charleston. Plees let him work for 
food if he want. 

with respect 

Alan Peal. Esq. 

He smiled. Xerxes. Delia would have liked that. He 
read over his work and was satisfied. He folded the i)aper 
with care and tucked it into a bandanna in which he had 
placed his and Delia’s* evening allotment of pone. 

I'hen he put out the oil lamp and sat down on the 
stool in the darkness. He waited, thinking of nothing, until 
the slave quarters were wTapped in unbroken silence. Then 
he emerged cautiously from the shanty and kept in the 
shadows as much as possible, as he made his way to the 
Great House. The night was still, save for the chirring 
of tree .bogs and the hum of nocturnal insects. He saw no 
signs of human acti\ity. He studied the house as he 
apjjroached. searching for even the tiniest glimmer of light. 
There was none. He located the window he wanted. It was 
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at the corner o£ the house, on the second floor. Below it, a 
rain barrel stood on the ground, half full. Ne.\t to the 
barrel he set down the bandanna he was cairying in one 
hand and the shoes, tied together with their thong laces, 
that dangled from the other. Ti.^'n he stood still and 
listened, sorting out the sounds of the night. 

No one was awake. 

He undid the buttons of his shirt and slipped it oil 
his shoulders, and placed it over the bandanna and his 
shoes. He took the knife from his waistband and clamped 
it in his teeth, and removed his pants. These he set down 
beside the shirt. Naked, he looked up and gauged what 
he had to do. Between the first and second stories there 
was a narrow cornice, and spaced along this cornice were 
pr-jj - ting corbels— mostly decorative, but seemingly strong 
enough *<> support his weight. He tested the rain barrel. 
It was solid- it would not tip easily. Bracing one hand 


against the wall for balance, he climbed up on the bait cl 
and stood on the rim, straddling the mouth. He readjusted 
the knife between his teeth, reached up, grasped one of the 
corbels, tested it, and swung off the barrel, kicking one 
leg high. He caught the next corbel in the crook of his 
knee. Slowlv — agonizingly so— he worked himself up so 
that he stood erect, legs spread, one foot . each of th- 
corbels. Ilis feet were some eight inches out . .nn the wall 
and the upper part of his bodv wa«» closest to it. His centre 
of gravitv, then, iv.ts towards the wall rather than away 
from it. Stepping to the next corbel required him to extern 
his logs to the maximum, but he managed it without any 
real danger of falling. A few minutes later, hr was crouch- 
ing directly beneath the window. , _. 

He reached his fingers ovci the sill and 
window WM baroly open. There wa, not enough oenn for 
him to work his fingers l«neal, t and force >' 
the knife from his teeth and pressed the blade against t 
lall U pve slightly. It was not mean, for heavy work, hnt 
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he thought it would be stiff enough. He slipped it between 
the frame of the glass and the sill, and exerted a slight 
amount of pressure. He pressed harder. There was a small 
scrape, which made him go rigid, and the window edged 
up. He waited; then when he heard no sound from within, 
he rose to his full height. Curtains masked the window, but 
the drapes were oj)en, and Jud could see the outline of a 
bed and a sleeping ligure on the opposite side of the room. 

He set the knife down on the sill and took hold of the 
frame with both hands. For several moments the window 
remained motionless as he worked to balance the tension 
in both his aims so that when he pushed, it would be with 
equal pressure and the window would slide straight up, not 
binding, keej)ing any scraping sounds to a minimum. His 
vision did not wa\er from the bed as he inched the window 
up, paused, inched it up again, paused. . . . 

The figure rolled twice, but ga\e no signs of awakening. 
Jud picked up the knife and lifted one leg over the sill and 
into the room. The carpet felt strange to his bare foot, 
curiously soft, and without the chill of the ground or of bare 
floors. He bent his torso low, swung beneath the window, 
and drew his other leg after him. He parted the curtains, 
and purposely left them parted so that moonlight spilled in. 

He crossed the room, placing his feet carefully and feel- 
ing with his toes for obstructions. At the side of the bed he 
stood and looked down j^t Richard Ackerly’s sleeping form. 
The white man was lying on his side, his back to Jud. Jud 
crouched, took hold of a corner of the blanket, and gave 
it a gentle tug. Richard grunted and pulled the blanket 
closer to his chin. Jud waited a moment; then he tugged 
again. A kind of sigh came from Richard, and he rolled 
over on to his back. 

Jud stood. He twisted the knife once and then grasped 
it firmly. His muscles coiled, and he leaped upon the white 
man, driving his knee deep into Richard’s stomach, covering 
his mouth with one great hand. Richard's eyes bulged open. 
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Air rushed warmly through his nostrils and his mouth 
tried to open beneath Jud’s hand. His fists beat at Jud’s 
head; tlicn they opened and his fingers clawed for the eyes. 

“Quiet. Mista Richard,” Jud whispered. He held the 
knife out so Richard could see it. ’ Ouiet. Quiet.” 

Richard bucked and twisted under him, but Jud’s 
weight was too great for the white man to throw off. Jud 
dimpled the side of Richard’s neck with the point of the 
knife. The skin separated and a small drop of blood 
appeared. 

“Quiet,” Jud said, and when he pressed down slightly on 
the knife, Richard ceased to struggle, staring up at him 
with wide eyes. 

“Kin you sec me, Mista Richard? Blink yo’ eyes once if 
yon !.in Ciood. 'I'hat’s good. You rec'nizc me? Jud, right? 
Good.” 

He looked down at Richard for a few moments, his face 
expressionless. Then he laid the keen edge of the knife 
across Richaid’s throat. 

“You feel that? Uh-huh. Well, you jus’ rest a bit an’ think 
’bout it. 'riiink ’bout how sharp it is. Think ’bout where it 
sett in’. You thinkin’ ’bout that, Mista Richard? Good.” 

Jud shifted his wt'ight suddenly, brought it to bear on 
the knife, anti pressed the thin blade down trough the 
llcsh and cartilage. Richard’s eyes distended, h .ticked out 
with his legs; he Hailed at Jud with bis arms. Blood spurted 
from his throat, spraying Jud’s arms and chest; it felt hot 
upon his skin. The knife pressed against the hard vertebrae 
of Richard’s neck. Jud held it there, keeping his other hand 
over Richard’s mouth. Richard thrashed wildlv about, but 
without effect. Small v.ct coughing sounds issued from his 
gaping throat. Jud felt Richard’s stomach convulse, and an 
instant later a thick litjuid substance erupted over Jud’s 
forearms. Richard’s struggles g 'v weaker, but juill the 
blood gushed os er Jud. soaking the bedding, and still Jud 
did not relinquish his hold. 
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It was only when Richard had been motionless for 
several minutes that Jud released him. Jud moved off the 
bed, glanced down at Richard, and turned and walked 
towards the window, leaving the knife wedged in Richard’s 
throat. lie climbed through the window, steadied himself, 
and sprang lightly to the ground, rolling to absorb the 
shock of the fall. 

He rested a moment and listened. ^Vhen he heard 
nothing that was not natmal to the niglit, he puslied him- 
.self up and padded silently to the rain barrel. He took hold 
of each side of the rim. flexed his arms, and drew up his 
legs. He held himself suspended; then he lowered his feet 
into the chilly water until they touched the slippery 
bottom. He squatted down and as his body entered the 
water, the level rose. It stopped at almost his shoulders. 
Taking care not to splash, he worked his hands o\er his 
skin and swirled the water about himself. 

He emerged after he had washed himself free of blood. 
He rolled his shirt into a ball, used it to wipe off the larger 
drops of water clinging to his body, and dressed quickly. 

Once he had gained the public road, he stopped to put 
on his shoes. He looked up at the moon. Dawn was a little 
less than fo'ur hours away. .V man ualking at a leisurely 
pace can cover four miles in an hour. A man running 
steadily, running smoothly, can travel twice that distance. 

Jud began to run. . 

When the first fingers of pink light splayed into the sky, 
he entered the woods. He stayed as near as possible to the 
road, for the foliage was thinner there and would not slow 
him as much as the deeper woods. He did not stop until the 
sun was well past the meridian, and then only long enough 
to eat some pone. He had no difficulty in avoiding the 
few travellers, rvhitc and black, whose paths he crossed. 
Towards sunset he slanted aw.ay from the road, farther into 
the woods. At the bank of a small stream he rested for a 
while, but did not allow himself to close his eyes. At dark 
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he was ofE again. It was easier on the roads, much easier, 
and he knew, when he re-entered the woods an hour before 
dawn, that he would have to travel on them during the day, 
too. lighting through the undergrowth was difficult, and 
not enough progress was made to ju^Mfy it. Staggering with 
weariness, he threw himself down in a clearing. He lay for 
only a moment, though, for there were things he had to 
do before he could sleep. lie scraped (he earth until he had 
a small pile of dust. Then he stripped off his shirt, pulled 
up his pants legs, and rubbed the dust vigorously onto his 
skin, working it into his pores as best he could. It w.isn’t 
much, but it helped; it lightened the deep hue of his 
colour. Then he scat died for two stones, a short one with 
a narrow blunt point, and a second, round, heavy one. lie 
roUcd back his unper lip and placed the blunt stone against 
his teeth. I. was a good width; it covered the two centre 
teeth. lie held the stone steady, picked up the second one, 
and used it to s' like the first, as he would have used .i 
hammer to strike a chisel. He groaned as the two teeth 
snaitped off at the gnni line. He spat them out, along with 
\ iscons, saliva-mixed blood. He took green moss from the 
side of a tree and held it against his injured gums until it 
stuck. 'I hen he crawled under a thick bush so the sun 
would not shine directly upon him when ir c, and fell 
immediately into a deep and exhausted slumb. r. 

He awoke in the late afternoon. •He removed the moss 
and tested the gums. The bleeding had stopped. He walked 
back to the road, but before leaving the woods, he picked 
up a knobbly-endcd stick, the length of a cane. There weie 
not many travellers. When they did approach ^iid stooped 
and affec ted a slight limp. No one paid more than a usual 

amount of attention to him. 

towards the end of the clay, he came upon a roadside 
inn. 'rhci-c was a small collie- e chained blacks and a 
white man — preparing to bed down for the night. There 
were two gentlemen sitting in rockers on the porch, and 
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one more, a traveller from the look, of his clothes, watering 
his horse. Another Negro was scooping water from the 
horse trough with his hand. Leaning against the trough 
was a stick with a red-and-yellow tote sack tied to the end. 

Jud approached them, limping slightly, enough to be 
noticed, but not enough to draw undue attention. 

“Evenin’, Masta. Evenin’ to you, suh,’’ he said to the 
man watering his horse. He grinned and bobbed his head. 
“Kin you tell me, Masta, suh, how far I gots to go ’fore I 
gets me to Charleston?’’ 

The white man looked up, and then returned his atten- 
tion to his horse. “You got a goodly walk yet, nigger. 
Bctter’n a hunnert an’ fifty miles.’’ 

“Oooh-eel Thank you, suh. Thank you, Masta.” 

The white man turned his horse away, started to lead 
it off, and then stopped. lie squinted at Jud. “Whut your 
name, nigger?” 

Jud smiled broadly and puffed out his chest as if proud 
of his name. “Xerxes, suh.” 

“Mmm-hnmi. Lenime sec your pass.” 

“Yes, suh. It right here, suh.” 

The man took the paper and silently mouthed the words 
as he read it. He finished, scratched liis iqiper lip, and 
handed the pass back. “Well, if’u you goin’ team up with 
another walkin’ nigger, you better be right careful.” 

Hoofbeats pounded down the road, and above them 
came a shout, “Ai-yah-ai-yah-hoo!” 

“They somethin’ dangery, suh?” 

The man was watching the rapidly approaching rider 
with curiosity. 

“Suh?” 

“Whut? Oh, a lunatic buck — a big bastard — an’ his 
wench. Went mad upstate an’ kilt a white man. Headin’ 
north, most likely, but you never can tell with cra/y 
niggers. Though they wouldn’t o’ got this far if they movin’ 
south, anyway.” 
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Jud shuddered. “Lordy! Thank you, Masta. Thank you. 
suh.” 

The rider, a young man witli a flushed face, forced his 
galloping mount into a sharp tiiui which nearly caused 
them both to spill. He rated the la *icrcd animal into the 
yard — "War !" — and jerked it to a sicious stop. 

The men on the porth were standing. “Whtit you sayin’, 
boy?” 

“VVarl” He leaped fiom the saddle and ran up to them. 
“They’s gonna be a war!” 

“Now calm down. Whul hind of foolishness you talkin’?” 

“(’.oddamn it, ain’t no foolishness! It God’s gospel tinth. 
\Vc damn near bloued Foit Sumfuh into kingdom tome 
wif our cannon. Tiic Yankees tun up the white flag.” 

“'Vbere’d )ou hear that?” 

‘ Courier jus’ ride hell-bent into town. \Vc goin’ to war! 
An’ that ain’t all. 'I'hc Yanks gonna me niggers to figltt. 
They gi\in’ all them niggcis up Noif guns an’ uny-foims, 
goin’ send ’tin agin’ ns! Nigger:>!’’ 

“No!” 

“Not e\en the Yanks’d do t!tat!” 

When liis dcpartine would no longer seem conspicuous, 
Jud limped away from the inn. ’I'he stars w'cre already 
Imiglit in the sky above him. He walked .sh > ', and for .1 

little wliilc the \oites from the inn followed 1 11. 

Then he was alone. 

Maylte the Quakers tould help him find Delia. If tliey 
couldn’t, or ii she was ... If tlicy couldn’t . . . 

He stopped and looked up. Not at the stais, but at the 
huge emptiness that separated him fioni tliem. 

If they touldn’t . . . Ma>be he W'ould go to Caniada. 
Maybe he would go North an 1 see if they woidd make a 
soldier of him. Maybe he would go and find the mountain. 
Maybe 

He didn’t know what he would do. He was free. 

He didn’t know what that meant. 
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